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Just Published 


Smith’s Constructive School Discipline 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 


By Watrer Ropinson Situ, Ph.D., 
Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Kansas 
275 pages. Price, $1.40. 


of school discipline The author makes clear the importance of a 
socialized disciplinary program and presents practical methods whereby 
school discipline may be made a genuine educational force. He discusses 
in a very enlightening way the building up of a school spirit that will serve 
as a preventive against disorder, provide dynamic school incentive, and 


Ts book for teachers provides a new treatment of the difficult problem 


~ develop the right emotional attitude on the part of the pupil toward his work 
and his school. 


Other questions taken up are: the relation of instruction and discipline 
in classroom control; the basic purposes of classroom discipline; the part of 
“A punishment in a constructive disciplinary program; types and purposes of 
‘punishment; rewards; pupil participation in school control, etc. All the main 
factors in the pupil’s school life are here treated with a view to eliminating 

the necessity for punishment. 


The author shows a keen understanding of the psychology of youth, a 
practical knowledge of school conditions, and an inspiring zeal for the attain- 
ment of high ideals. He has written a stimulating and satisfying book. 


Other Volumes in the American Education Series 


LaRue’s Psychology for Teachers . ‘ . $1.40 

_ Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural Scheels 

Russell’s The Trend in American Education 0.36 

Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems ._. 1.48 

Strayer and Engelhardt’s The Classroom Teacher at Work i in » American Schools 1.48 

Trabue’s Measuring Results in Education . . . . . . . = . 2.00 
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TEACHING: 
A BUSINESS 


A NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOK BY 
M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


Just Ready Mailing Price $1.40 


“Teaching: A Business” is a manual of 
common sense for teachers in and out of the 
schoolroom. No inexperienced teacher can 
read it without being helped. No _ rural 
teacher can read it without broadening her 
vision and absorbing fundamentals of her 
profession. The author, one of the most 
popular and successful schoolmen of Kansas, 
has had full and practical experience as a 
teacher, administrator, institute conductor, 
lecturer, and member of the State Reading 
Circle Board. 

There are twenty-two chapters with a pro- 
fessional moral in every chapter. Tact, loy- 
alty, management, all the schoolroom virtues, 
are set forth with concrete illustrations. All 
the pedagogical morals are drawn from real 
life, and every chapter is a story of some- 
body’s success or somebody’s failure, with the 
lesson evident to every reader. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


FUNGI AND 
HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By W. A. McCussin 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Plant Industry 


This book makes clear the vitally important part 
played by fungi and bacteria in modern life. 
It is written simply and non-technically, so that 
the student who has had little or no scientific 
training can obtain from it a useful knowledge of 
the bacterial and fungus world as it is related to 
our everyday affairs. 


The general nature of fungi and bacteria is 
brought out, and by means of photographs and 
original diagrams and drawings, the reality of 
these small organisms and their place in the realm 
of nature is impressed upon the student. With 
this background, the subjects of wood rots and 
food preservation are taken up. Finally, the role 
of fungi and bacteria in producing plant diseases 
is dealt with fully but simply. Numerous plant 
diseases are considered separately, and the ways 
in. which they are spread, how they are restricted, 
and the methods of controlling them are explained. 


The importance of the subject matter merits its 
study by students in agricultural schools and by 
the gardener or farmer, while the simplicity of 
the treatment makes the book suitable for any 
nature study or biology course in upper elementary 
grades or in high school. 


Cloth. viii+111 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


European to 1714“ 


Ancient American 
Medieval and Modern English General 


European since 1714 


MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABI IN HISTORY 
Bishop—Robinson— Willard 


Accurate outline maps, tracing paper wherewith the pupil himself 
makes the map and pursues the map studies, and carefully systematized 
syllabi make up each volume of “Practical Map Exercises and Syllabi in 


History.” (83/4x 11 inches, paper.) 


These exercises definitely supplement any textbook. They help the 
pupil to visualize colonization movements, explorations, battles—too often 


mere colorless facts. 
Examinations. 


They prepare directly for the College Entrance 


Examine any volume and you will see why this series has won state 
adoptions and the enthusiastic praise of teachers everywhere. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


We are using in this issue the letter which 

United States Commissioner of Education 1s 
broadcasting, especially to the daily press, re- 
garding American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 17-23. We do this with the suggestion 
that you speak to some daily or local weekly 
paper and hand them this issue of the Journal 
of Education. Better yet—write at once to 
Commissioner John J. Tigert for literature on 
the week, and hand that to some editor. .. 
This is a fitting time for us to say to you 
and for you to say to others that Commissioner 
Tigert is one of the foremost educators in the 
United States, in breadth of vision, in com- 
mand of administrative efficiency, and in 
supreme common sense. 


a 
> > 


No student of the University of California 
would accept an undertaker’s student job much 
a they wanted and needed a job. 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and La Prensa are distributing thirty- 
fve hundred dollars in ninety cash prizes in 
ive groups. There is one prize of five hundred 
dollars; four of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
There is $1,325 in prizes for secondary 
schools; $675 for ‘Bachelors of Art degrees; 
$000 for Master’s degrees ; $500 for Doctor’s de- 


. grees, and $500 to teachers of Spanish. We 


have known nothing like this before. For par- 
ticulars address La Prensa, 245 Canal street, 
New York City. 


American Education Week, November 17-23. 
Order Bulletins, 5 cents each, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


THE JUKES 


The name “The Jukes” was chosen by Mr. 
Dugdale and his publishers with the belief that 
there was no one by that name in America, 
or indeed, anywhere. After the publication it 
was discovered that in England there was a 
family of eminent respectability of that name, 
and after my study of the family of Jonathan 
Edwards and the publication of the two 
studies in heredity I learned of one family by 
that name in the United States, descendants of 
the English family. 

In the republication we tried to find some 
way to make a change, but nothing feasible 
was discovered. Every publisher said it was 
wholly impracticable; that it was universally 
understood that the name as used in Mr. Dug- 
Cale’s study was fictitious: that no descendants 
of the English family in America could suffer, 
because they are of the Jonathan Edwards 
type of citizens. 


All honor to the acting president of Wes- 
teyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, for 
making an heroic effort to stop student 
carousals. 


> 


BARRETT B. RUSSELL 


Barrett B. Russell recently died in Brockton, 
Mass., the city of which he was superintendent 
for several years, and on whose Board of Edu- 
cation he served for many years after his retire- 
ment from the superintendency. 

We must ask the indulgence of our readers 
if we dwell for a paragraph upon our relation 
to Mr. Russell. When we went to the Bridge- 
water State Normal School as a teacher Barrett 
B. Russell was in the senior class, practically 
all of whom were older than I. Never have I 
had such a test as when I tried to teach that 
class astronomy, but those same men were 
among my most loyal friends in all the yédts 
thereafter, and, largely through my advocacy, 
Mr. Russell succeeded me when I left the 
school four years later, and the friendship was 
intensified in the fifty-four years since then. 
He has been a man of large influence in many 
ways, and it is no surprise that he left an 
estate far above one hundred thousand dollars. 
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NEW YORK’S OPEN SCHOOL WEEK 


President Ryan of the New York City Board 
of Education rendered a highly important ser- 
vice when he suggested an Open School Week, 
for it has developed unprecedented interest. 
We could profitably devote an entire issue of 
the Journal of Education to the events of 
Open School Week this autumn, but we must 
be content with a sample, the exercises in 
Public School 33, The Bronx, Frederick J. 
Reilly, principal, on the day when the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the district met at the 
school. Mr. Reilly gave an introductory talk 
on the rising costs and the rising standards in 
the public schools. He explained the function 
of the Board of Examiners whose duty it is 
to keep the schools supplied with teachers, and 
showed how their success in securing enough 
good teachers depended on the salary schedules. 
If the salaries are attractive, more and abler 
young men and women will apply, and the 
examiners cant skim the cream of these. If 
the salaries are not attractive, fewer and less 
able people will apply, and the examiners are 
forced to lower their standards. He also ex- 
plained the system of constant supervision from 
the youngest substitute up to and including the 
principal himself, who is supervised by his 
district superintendent, so that all along the 
line the teachers are forced to keep up-to-date 
as no other profession is. 

Miss Goodwin, assistant principal, staged a 
demonstration of modern methods of teaching, 
using classes from 1-A through 6-A. It was 
not at all a “show-off” exhibition, not an at- 


tempt to show “ results,” but just a cross sec. 
tion of the methods in use today in teaching 
beginning reading, spelling, sentence structure, 
number combinations, facts in history, etc. 
Kiddies only five weeks in school, showed 
how they recognized words and phrases on 
charts, on cards, on the blackboard; how they 
sounded letters and syllables. and built them 
into words, and picked words apart by their 
phonic elements. It was a revelation to peo- 
ple who thought you must begin by learning 
the alphabet by heart, and to those who 
thought these children were not learning to 
read, but. to patter off things they already 
knew by heart. A second grade class showed 
how this work functions later in spelling and 
in mastering new words never met before. It 
was fun to hear those little ones tackle and 
throw words like propaganda, approximation, 
perception, etc. A third grade class read some 
compositions, illustrating the two points: Selec- 
tion of topics of interest to children, and variety 
and originality in expression. A fourth grade 
class showed oral reading with the emphasis 
on expression. They also showed original 


_work of their grade, in recognizing the fune- 


tion of words in sentences, in preparation for 
more formal study of grammar in_ higher 
grades. 

Thus every grade through the eighth demon- 
strated important progress all so new that the 
parents and othér visitors who filled the Assem- 
bly Hall to overflowing were exuberant in their 
praise of everything. 


ANNA WILLSON MEMORIAL. 


Anna Willson, of Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
was an unusual woman, personally and profes- 
sionally. As high school principal of that city 
for many years, I think she did more wonder- 
ful things in more wonderful ways than any 
other high school teacher we have known. It 
was twenty years ago that we began to go to 
Crawfordsville for various educational func- 
tions in college, city and county, and her 
leadership of the students was beyond anything 
we had known, or that we have known since. 
Later she became city superintendent when 
her community and _ professional leadership 
were pre-eminent. For several years she suf- 
fered great physical pain and was seriously 
afflicted, but she bore up under it nobly. 

An “Anna Willson Memorial Foundation ” 
has been established, with a board of trustees, 
Paul Stump, president, to perpetuate the in- 


fluence of her brilliant and devoted life. The 


foundation plans $2,500 invested funds to be 


used to promote the spirit and welfare of the 
Crawfordsville High School, in the same man- 
ner and through the same avenues that “ Miss 
Anna” employed herself. For instance, she 
started the Sunshine Society and contributed 
largely to it; she spent much of her own 
money in a quiet way to keep children in 
High School who might otherwise have been 
compelled to drop out for lack of necessities. 
She always took a keen interest in oratorical 
and other prize contests. Therefore, the trus- 
tees have decided to spend the income of the 
Memorial Fund in three ways, namely: 1, 
Prizes for the Anna Willson oratorical con- 
test; 2, contributions to the Sunshine Society; 
3, aid for worthy and needy pupils. 

While the modest funds will be provided 
mostly by the alumni, we certainly hope that 
those of us who knew her in national activities 
will have some part in the creation of the 
“Anna Willson Memorial Foundation.” 
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HORACE MANN, PERSONALLY AND PROFESSIONALLY 
—(L.) 


Horace Mann is America’s only educational 
immortal. He is educationally what Franklin, 
Washington, and Lincoln are patriotically. 

We have seen Mark Hopkins and William 
James universally admired, but already the 
long-time president of Harvard has supplanted 
the long-time president of Williams in popular 
appreciation, and John Dewey has distanced 
William James in public favor, but Horace 
Mann’s name and fame have been dimmed by 
no one in eighty years. . 

There are a few schools in the United 
States named for Francis W. Parker and G. 
Stanley Hall, notable professional creators, but 
every city has or will have its Horace Mann 
school. More schools are named for him than 
for all other educators out of their native state. 
And yet little is known by scholars even of the 
personality of Horace Mann, or of the signifi- 
cant features of his professional service. Re- 
searchers read his writings without interpret- 
ing them by the occasions that called them 
into action, without getting a shade or tint 
of the temperament of the man or a flutter of 
the civic, social, or religious waves that were 
in the air at the time. 

Horace Mann has been idealized until he is 
idelized from sea to sea, from Canada to 
Mexico, until he is as secure in his place in the 
firmament of the educational heaven as are 
Newton and Faraday in physics, as are Pasteur 
and Lord Lister in biological science. 

Horace Mann’s public school service was 
largely in the years between 1837 and 1846 and 
the glorious achievements were between 1839 
and 1844. 

Everything from 1796 to 1836 was getting 
him ready for his wonderful public school 
work which was to immortalize him, while his 
life from 1846 to 1859 was spent in political 
and academic activities which of themselves 
would have made no impression upon history. 


It was a great task upon which Mr. Mann 
entered when he became secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
There was never greater reverence for educa- 
tion in Massachusetts than at this time. The 
population was homogeneous; academies were 
iumerous, and their inspiration was felt 
throughout the state. There was much home 
reading of good books, and every boy of any 
ambition worked out problems and studied by 
himself. Things were not as bad educationally 
as Mr. Mann thought them. There was fair 
teaching in every city and largé town. The 
academies were enterprising. On a school diet 
of ten weeks a year Mr. Mann was a good 
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AS HE FOUND IT 


There have been few crises in American 
public schools. The first culminated in the 
Ordinance of 1787, and “The Ordinance of. 
87” is to public education what the Mayflower 


Compact or the Declaration of Independence 


is. Then for fifty years there was no great 
educational creation until in 1837 when Horace 
Mann, in ten years, gave America three of its 
noblest educational visions: Public \pprecia- 
tion of Public Schools, Public Responsibility 
for Preparation of Teachers, and the Necessity 
of Administrative Supervision. 

Mr. Mann was forty years old when he 
began his great service, and in ten years he 
did more for the promotion of public schools 
in America than all men had done before his 
day; more, probably, than all men have done 
since his day: at least he alone has immor- 
talized himself in educational service. Schools 
are named for him, monuments are erected 
for him, and his name is used by publishers _ 
and authors as one to conjure with. 

Unfortunately there is no one outstanding 
functioning of Mr. Mann which those who 
idolize him can give the public as in the case 
of Franklin and his kite; Washington. the 
Father of. the Country; Lincoln, who saved 
the Union; Newton and gravitation; Pasteur 
and germ discovery; Madame Curie and 
radium. 

The date of his birth or death are not 
generally known even by educators. The ten 
years of his creative service are unknown to 
teachers. Just what he did is as little known 
as when he did it. 

Vague idolatry is not creditable to a profes- 
sion that has education for its mission and 
message. More unfortunately what has been 
written of him lacks discrimination as relative 
values often misplacing emphasis mischiev- 
ously. 

First, by misrepresenting the conditions in 
New England in his day. 


illustration of what the home and school work 
was accomplishing. Massachusetts has never 
seen the time when she had a larger proportion 
of good scholars and grand men than when the 
State Board of Education was organized. 
Whenever an enthusiast compares existing 
conditions with his ideals he finds the contrast 
between that which is and that which ought 
to be enough to exasperate a man of less zeak 
than himself. There has been no time in the 
history of Massachusetts in which there was. 
a higher class of talent devoting its thought 
and energy to education or making greater 
sacrifices for the improvement of childhood 
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than in the decade in which Horace Mann en- 
listed under the banner of the public schools. 

W. E. Channing, Theodore Parker, Samuel 
J. May, Edward Everett, Governor Briggs, 
Josiah Quincy, Robert Rantoul, Jr.. Edmund 
Dwight, James G. Carter, and Cyrus Pierce 
were ready to say and do all in their power for 
the good of the schools. What a surprise it 
would be today to have the mayor of Boston 
give the secretary of the Board of Education 
a check for $1.500 from his own funds to be 
used in any way he saw fit for the advance- 
ment of public school education, as Josiah 
Quiney, mayor of Boston, did ninety years 
ago. What a sensation would be created in 
the legislature were it announced that some 
individual had made a donation of $10,000 for 
the professional training of teachers, as was 
cone less than seventy-five years ago, by 
Edmund Dwight. Jonathan Phillips, a private 
citizen, of whom nothing else seems to be 
known, sent Mr. Mann his check for $500 to 
use as he thought best in the cause of public 
education. These conditions need to be under- 
stood in order that one may appreciate the cir- 
cumstences that led the president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate to become the secretary of 
the Board of Education. 

The people as a whole had no sympathy with 
the reformers who were shouting long and 
loud about the degeneracy of the times. Nor 
did Mr. Mann have any adequate grounds for 
his early denunciation. Indeed, he had no 
thought of attacking any of the work or 
workers of the day. All that actuated him 
might well inspire any man in any age or in 
any community to make even greater sacri- 
fices than those which he proposed or experi- 
enced. It was not that Mr. Mann wished to 
criticise the work done or to antagonize the 
teachers in their work, but he felt, as who 
does not feel today, that America’s future de- 
pends upon the best common school education 
for those who need it most. His sympathies 
were always with the defective classes. He 
devoted much of his legislative energy to pro- 
viding an asylum for the insane and educa- 
tional advantages for the deaf, dumb and blind. 
This led him naturally, inevitably, to realize 
that many children had very little opportunity 
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for school life, and that even the best teach- 
ing was far below the standard. It is as true 
now as it was then. The fact that he had but 
ten weeks in school in any year of his child- 
hood inspired him to plan for something more 
and better for coming generations. “Let the 
next generation be my client” was his watch- 
word. : 

Academies were much more influential then 
than now, and they were more efficient than 
the public schools. They had steadily gained 
since the close of the Revolutionary war. In 
1780 there were few private schools, but in 
1837, when Horace Mann began his work, 
$328,000 was paid in one year as tuition in the 
academies and private schools of Massachu- 
setts. This popularity of the academies was at 
the expense of the public schools in the wealthy 
communities. In 1837 the average expenditure 
per pupil in the state was $2.81, while in the 
twenty-nine most populous and wealthy towns 
it was but $2.21. 

Enthusiasm for academies created the im- 
pression that the education of youth was of 
much greater moment than of children, 
In consequence little was done for children 
under ten years of age and in some communi- 
ties nothing. Nantucket, then having 9,000 in- 
habitants, made no provision whatever for the 
younger or the older children but only for the 
grammar grade pupils. 

There was almost no attempt to do any- 
thing at public expense for elementary chil- 
dren. The educational ardor and aspiration 
therefore was tending more and more to 
benefit the few who would make some ade- 
quate return to the community in a scholastic 
way. There was no foreign population, and 
no parent allowed his children to grow up in 
ignorance. The home did much, the grammar 
school and the academy did more. and_ the 
community was developing a good class of 
citizens. 

It is also quite common to think of Horace 
Mann as having made a great sacrifice for the 
cause of education. This is because of a tradi- 
tional way of looking at human affairs. 

Mr. Mann had had no financial success. and 
welcomed the salary of the secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 


LAW AND LEGISLATURE 


At. the age of twenty-seven Mr. Mann was 
admitted to the bar and began practice in Ded- 


ham, Massachusetts. While never a_ great 
success financially, the court records show that 
he won four out of five of the cases that he 
tried. It was a financial misfortune that he 
would never try a case in which he did not 
believe that he was in the right. He fully 
appreciated that a man will pay a much larger 
sum to have a wrong cause advocated than a 
right one, and that it lessens the popularity of 
an attorney to be thought good rather than 
smart, tocare more for being right than for win- 


ning. In the fourteen years he seems never to 
have had a case that brought him large returns 
or high honors, but his record for winning his 
cases has few parallels. He held that an advo- 
cate loses his highest power when he loses the 
ever-conscious conviction that he is contending 
for the truth; that though the fees or faime may 
be a stimulus, yet that a conviction of being 
right is itself creative of power, and _ renders 
its possessor more than a match for antagon- 
ists otherwise greatly his superiors. He used 
to say that in his conscious conviction of right 
there was a magnetism; and he only wanted 
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an opportunity to be put in communication 
with a jury in order to impregnate them with 


his own belief. Beyond this, his aim always 
was, before leaving any head or topic in his 
argument, to condense its whole force into a 
vivid epigrammatic point, which the jury could 
not help remembering when they got into the 
jury-rcom; and, by graphic illustration and 
simile, to fasten pictures upon their minds, 
which they would retain and reproduce after 
abstruse arguments were forgotten. He en- 
deavored to give to each one of the jurors 
something to be “quoted” on his ‘side, when 
they retired for consultation. He argued his 
cases as though he was in the jury-room itself, 
taking part in the deliberations that were to 
be held there. From the confidence in his 
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honesty, and those pictures with which he 
filled the air of the jury-room, came his un- 
common success. 

There are few more heartrending scenes 
in life than the picture of this man leaving 
Dedham and living in practical poverty in 
Boston, sleeping in his law office, the only 
person in the building, and as he said, going 
without luncheon half the time because he 
could not afford the indulgence. There is very 
little satisfaction in the thought that one of 
the causes of this denial was the misfortune 
of a brother for whose debts he had become 
responsible. All these conditions made it easy 
for him to be tempted from law to semi- 
official life as secretary of the State Board of 
Education. 


EDUCATIONAL CHAMPION 


The cause of education might never have 
had Horace Mann as its great champion but 
for this combination of circumstances—finan- 
cial embarrassment, the absence of the cheer, 
the comforts and the necessities of home, and 
the bringing toa close of a legislative career of 
ten years. While he did not seek the secretary- 
ship of the Board of Education it was brought 
to his attention at a time when he must practi- 
cally re-enter upon the practice of law, which 
had for him very little attraction. He enjoyed 
individual cases but not the practice of law, in 
the abstract. Writing on June 19, 1837, the 
very time that Edmund Dwight was urging 
upon him the consideration of the secretary- 
ship, Mr. Mann said: “Employed the whole 
day in looking up a technical question of law. 
‘Ty have not, therefore, had anything in my head 
but technical combinations of technicalities. 
This part of the law has a strong tendency to 
make the mind nearsighted. What Coleridge 
says generally, and very untruly, of the law 
may be just when applied solely to this part 
of it—a grindstone upon a knife; it narrows 
while it sharpens. And is it not true that 
every object of science, however grand or ele- 
vated, has its atoms, its minute and subtle 
divisions and discriminations? The degrees of 
longitude upon the  earth’s surface, the 
zones into which the globe been 
divided, and their corresponding lines and 
compartments in the heavens, would show 
pretty well in the registry for county deeds; 
but yet, in surveying and affixing the bounds 
and limits to these vast tracts of space, what 
minute calculations must the geographer and 
astronomer make! What fractions, what deci- 
mals, what infinitesimals! So the natural phil- 
osopher, whose patrimony, bequeathed to him 
by science, is continents and oceans and suns, 
must deal also with globules and animalculae, 
and points vanishing into nothingness. Who 
can have more subtle questions to settle than 
the casuist or the metaphysician? So of all. 


In one direction we lose everything in mag- 


hificence, in vastness, in infinity; in the other 
direction we are equally lost in attempting to 


trace to their elements those substances, what- 
ever they are, whose aggregate is earth, ocean, 
air, sky, immensity. Those who see nothing in 
the law but technicalities, apices, and summa 
jura, are about as wise as the child who mis- 
took the infinite host of the stars for brass 
nails that fastened up the earth’s ceiling.” 
The next day he wrote: “Another day in 
search of the technical rules of law. If the 
whole professional business of a lawyer con- 
sisted only in investigating and determining 
technical rules, one might almost be excused 
for attempting to reach justice summarily 
through the instrumentality of that monster, 
the mob. Those who only have to pay for 
technical law are comparatively fortunate; but 
this effort for two days in succession to keep 
the eye fixed on the edge of a razor is apt to 
make one a little nervous.” 

Although he always tried to find satisfaction 
in the general advantages of law it was easy 
to see to what extent it bored him at the very 
time when Mr. Dwight was urging him to 
accept the secretaryship of the Board. It 
ought in fairness to be said that whenever he 
had a case it absorbed all his thought and 
energy for the time being. He had this to 
say at one time regarding the intensity of his 
devotion to every case that he had in hand; 
“The truth is that hearing common sermons 
gives my piety the consumption. Ministers 
seem to me not to care half so much about the 
salvation of mankind as I do about a justice’s 
case. When I have a case before a justice 
of the peace, I can’t help thinking of it before- 
hand, and perhaps feeling grieved too, after- 
ward, if in any respect I might have con- 
ducted it better. If I am at dinner, the merri- 
ment or the philosophy of the table-talk sug- 
gests something which I put away into a pigeon- 
hole in my mind for the case; and when I 
read, be it poetry or prose, the case hangs 
over the page like a magnet, and attracts to 
itself whatever seems to be pertinent or applic- 
able. Success or failure leaves a bright or a 


dark hue on my mind, often for days.” 
On May 27, 1837, the governor appointed 
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eight gentlemen as the Board of Education. 
Mr. Mann was one of these. He believed this 
Board to be like a spring almost imperceptible, 
flowing from the highest tableland between 
oceans, destined to deepen and widen as it 
descended, diffusing health and beauty in its 
course till nations shall dwell upon its banks. 
He regarded this as the first great movement 
towards an organized system of common 
school education, which should be at once 
thorough and universal.’ 

At this time he said: “I would much sooner 


surrender a portion of the territory of the 


commonwealth to an ambitious and aggres- 
sive neighbor than I would surrender the 
minds of its children to the domain of ignor- 
ance.” 

Mr. Mann gave up the practice of law with 
no apparent regrets and wrote, almost with 
enthusiasm: “I have abandoned jurisprudence, 
and betaken myself to the larger sphere of 
mind and morals. Having found the present 
generation composed of materials almost un- 
malleable, [ am about transferring my efforts 
to the next. Men are cast-iron, but children 
are wax. Strength expended upon the latter 
may be effectual, which would make no im- 
pression upon the former.” 

“Let the next generation be my client,” was 
his call to duty as he turned from the courts 
to the schools. 

The spirit with which he entered upon this 
work can have no better illustration than the 
reply made to his friends who thought that the 
office should have some better title than 
“Secretary of the Board of Education”: “li 
the title is not sufficiently honorable now, then 
it is clearly left for me to elevate it; and I 
would rather be creditor than debtor to the 
title.” 

Mr. Mann’s notable success was as a Legis- 
lator. The tourth year in Dedham he was 
elected to the Legislature, and his first speech 
was one of those masterly efforts which estab- 
iish a reputation that endures. 

Most of the misfortune that came to Mr. 
Mann in public life was associated directly or 
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indirectly with his religious views. The 
mighty preaching of Dr. Emmons turned him, 
as a youth, against the evangelical faith, and 
inspired a purpose to champion liberality of 
thought on every occasion. 

His first legislative honors were won, in 1827, 
in his great speech in defence of religious 
liberty in opposition to a scheme by which 
close corporations could secure the income of 
certain property forever to the support of par- 
ticular creeds. From that hour he was again 
and again bitterly antagonized by the evaa- 
gelical press and leaders, while at the some 
time he was unable to retain the unwavering 
support of those whom he championed. 

His last days were saddened beyond descrip- 
tion by a cruel sentence written by Theodore 
Parker, one of his best friends, in which he 
expressed regret at Mr. Mann’s religious atti- 
tude at Antioch College, saying that he re- 
gretted that Mr. Mann had forgotten that in 
religion as in mathematics a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points. 

The town of Dedham did him the honor to 
send him to the Legislature for six successive 
years, as long indeed as he lived in that town, 
At the age of thirty-seven (1833) he moved 
to Boston, and the same year that senatorial 
district honored him, as few have been honored 
in political life, by sending him immediately 
to the State Senate. where he remained four 
years, the last two years as president of that 
body. 

During his legislative life he gave most 
attention to philanthropic matters, especially 
to those connected with the care of the de- 
fective classes. To him was largely due the 
establishment of the Worcester Lunatic 
Asylum. He was one of the most ardent 
champions in the cause of the deaf and dumb, 
While engaged in efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of the unfortunate classes he became 
convinced that the greatest need in America 
was the better education of all children and 
youth; and he became the legislative champion 
of the plans of Edmund Dwight, James G. Car- 
ter, and Robert Rantoul, Jr., for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Education. 
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“LISTENING IN” 


SIVORI LEVEY 


Listening in. Are you listening in? 

When does the broad-casting really begin? 
4;od’s at His Radio Station, I vow: 

What is the message He’s broad-casting now? 


All shall come true as your heart may believe! 
What is the wave length your heart can receive? 
Can you receive any message from God? 

Can you make out what He’s casting abroad? 


Crystal receivers your head should instal, 
Aerials of hope you can tune to the call. 
Shut out the noise of earth’s traffic and din, 
God’s in the air—are you listening in? 


There’s a message in music, God's voice may be heard, 
There’s a speaking far off,—God is saying the word. 
There are wireless waves without fetter or girth, 

God in His Heaven is speaking to Earth. 


Many the messages floating around, 

Though they cannot be seen, they may ever be found; 
You may pick them all up, there is cause to rejoice; 

You may find out who's speaking, if you know God's voice 


It’s a radiant message, He’s sending to you, 

The message is there,—yes, but can it get through? 
The transmission is perfect, fault-free, free from sin, 
The receiver is... what? Are you listening in? 
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McAndrew’s First Annual Address in Chicago 


I wonder if you have ever heard it said, virtue cannot directly be taught. Of all 
the pernicious nonsense in the world this is the most vicious. When we see its opposite 
directly taught by nasty drama, salacious literature, disorderly moving pictures, daily 
details of crime and lawlessness, when we hear a general lament that the morals of 
the time are degenerate there comes to every man and woman in this education busi- 
ness the dreadful realization that vice is teachable. When the statisticians tell us that 
the peak point of the crime wave is in the lives of children of eighteen years, the con- 
ventional age for the conclusion of our high school instruction, the fact strikes us like 
a blow. If virtue cannot be taught we might as well close our churches, disband our 
boy scouts, and suppress as useless all the speakers and writers whose radiant hope of 
the final decency of the world is of the best that makes life worth living. There are 
enough of you who entertain this fundamental belief to make sure that there is a strong 
certitude that you will work out a course in American civic and social conduct of which 
the city may be proud. 


So much for the direct teaching of it. But in connection with certain fundamentals 
which are the means we must use in working toward an intelligent and generous citi- 
zenship, it is possible to make the larger purposes more effective than in American 
schools they commonly are. The superintendent under whom I formerly worked used 
to tell us we must “saturate every lesson with the American ideal.” I should find it 
hard to saturate grammar with the American ideal.. So with algebra, or Latin, or 
spelling or arithmetic. But they tell us it is being done. The teachers of Kansas 
City are urged to motivate arithmetic with the American ideal of general welfare. 
“You are coming to school, John, for the same reason that your brother was sent into 
the army, to serve your country. It needs those who are reliable. Arithmetic, John, 
is an exercise in reliability.” In spelling, McNicol urges: “A word misspelled, my son, 
offends the eyes of those who see it. Offence is discourteous, courtesy is general 
welfare. Good spelling, my boy, is good citizensh‘.” 


When you come to think of it this kind of motivation isn’t so silly as it might seem. 
It is realizing what is theoretically unescapable, all the school subjects must be justi- 
fied on the civic and social theory, otherness not selfishness. Why it should be made 
evident while the learning is going on is patent enough, for if it is not now made 
evident how do we know that the real motive of taxing all the people for the education 
of the children of some will ever be realized? 


This brings us around again to the stated duty in the Constitution, “a thorough and 
efficient common-school education.” As the courts have established that the common 
school education does run from kindergarten through state university we don’t need 
to bother about the extent of it. What we need to attend to is our duty that what of 
it we direct shall be “thorough and efficient.” 
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A RESPONSIBLE COLLEGE PRESIDENCY 


J, E, KIRKPATRICK, PH.D, 


University of Michigan 


No other academic office now presents such 
acute problems as that of the college presi- 
dency. The governing boards are sadly per- 
plexed by it when called upon to find a man 
who measures up to their own requirements 
for the office. To the faculty the office pre- 
sents several very striking aspects, few if any 
of them pleasant. The public view of the 
presidential office, it might seem, is not as 
favorable as it once was. Finally, there are 
reasons for thinking that many of the incum- 
bents are far from satisfied with the positions 
in which they find themselves, and there can be 
no doubt but that many of the most desirable 
candidates refuse to accept the office. It is 
here proposed to offer a possible solution to 
the problem of the college presidency. 

It is proposed that the president be nomi- 
nated and have his tenure determined by the 
faculty. This solution of the problem would 
bring great relief to the overburdened govern- 
ing boards. As one prominent member of the 
fraternity remarked at a recent academic func- 
tion, their chief duty is the selection of the 
president. It is a responsibility which they 
seem to find increasingly difficult to discharge 
with satisfaction to the several interested 
groups. Their own ideal of the presidency is 
so different from that of the professor that 
they can be assured from the first of an indif- 
ferent if not hostile faculty attitude toward 
their appointment. They cannot, except in rare 
instances, expect any enthusiasm from the 
teaching body. If the faculty were charged 
with the nomination, and the boards merely 
confirmed the nomination, there would be no 
fear but that the new president would receive 
the heartiest support. If his tenure also de- 
pended upon the will of the faculty, the board 
would be relieved of another common source 
of anxiety; a growing hostility toward their 
man, a campaign of repression on their part, 
with a corresponding development of a secret 
party of opposition, and a final disruption of 
the institution. 

Under such an arrangement the boards would 
not get the political-business manager type of 
man who now seems to them so desirable, but 
neither would they be obliged to surrender to 
him as they now do so much of their authority. 
They would not be guilty of turning over to 
the president nearly if not quite all of their 
responsibility for the institution. They would 
not feel they had done their whole duty as 
regards their trust when they had occasionally 
attended a meeting of the board and given an 
uninformed and formal approval to all the 
president put before them. On the other hand, 
if the president were a faculty man, an edu- 
cator rather than a man of business and 


politics, the board would be less inclined to 
take a too active part in the making of the 
educational policies and in the administration 
of the institution. They would not be drawn 
into a field in which they can never hope to be 
more than novices. If they consented to re- 
main what they were evidently intended to 
be, merely custodians, they would not find 
themselves under such severe criticism from 
faculty, alumni and the public generally. 

Perhaps the greatest change to be wrought 
by this proposed method of selecting a college 
or university president, would be noticed in 
the attitude of the teaching force of the in- 
stitution. They would not be left in ignorance 
and without a voice in the determining of this, 
to them, matter of first importance. They 
would not be in the position of young orphaned 
children waiting to see what sort of step- 
mother was to be brought into their nest. 
There would not be the long, interested but 
anxious awaiting of action by strangers in 
this matter of most vital concern. 

There would be, in such case, no choosing 
of generals, successful promoters, expert news- 
paper men, engineers or politicians as college 
and university presidents. Scholars, educators, 
men of understanding and of sympathy toward 
the world into which they are ushered, would 
invariably be chosen. Such a man, chosen by 
their own deliberate action, a man after their 
own hearts, would from the first have the in- 
estimable advantage of faculty confidence and 
sympathy, of whole-hearted support and loyal 
devotion. He would not be placed upon a 
pedestal, there would be no fear of lése 
majesté, and he would not be regarded as 2 
man apart. Not having the power of life and 
death over subjects who have no appeal— 
except to the non-resident, non-professional 
creators of the president,—he would be te 
garded as a fellow worker, not as master and 
an over lord. Being their agent, and responsi- 
ble to them, the incumbent of the presidential 
office would appear to the faculty in an er 
tirely different light. His success, instead of 
appearing to be at their expense, would be to 
their credit. His advancement would not mean 
an ever-widening gulf between administration 
and faculty, but a drawing together in a com 
mon understanding and in a great endeavor. 

A president chosen by the faculty would not 
perplex the intelligent layman. His prejudice 
in favor of a college president as a man ol 
culture and learning would not receive 9 
many shocks. Neither would the citizen be 
tempted as now to use the university to serve 
the interests of his business, his class or his 
party. He would not be suspicious as to the 
capacity and the purpose of the college to mett 
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fairly and with superior intelligence the great 
social issues of the day. 
more inclined to look to the university, yot 
merely for expert technicians, but for fearless 
and competent students who would give prom- 
ise of helping to solve some of the world’s 
perplexities which now so darken the future 
of civilized mankind. In a word, the serious- 
minded citizen would not have so much reason 
to class the presidents and the institutions 
which they so conspicuously represent, as 
simply another of the class of business and 
political institutions which are responsible for 
the blind alley into which the world has blun- 
dered. 

Most of all, perhaps, would relief come to the 
presidential incumbent if he owed his office 
to the faculty and held it at their will. For 
first, he would never wander so far from his 
proper sphere, from the world of his habit and 
experience, as he now does in so many in- 
stances. He would not be the mere man of 
affairs among men of ideas, the man of busi- 
ness and politics among men of letters ard 
science. He would not be a lonely soul find- 
ing it difficult if not impossible to gain an in- 
timate friend among all his associates. He 
would not be a man feared and under sus- 
picion. He would not need to be continually 
on his official dignity, on guard lest some one 
take a thoughtless statement as an intimation 
He would not need always to 

He would not need to 
He would not be anxious 


of state policy. 
talk in generalities. 
play the politician. 


The citizen would be - 
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for his reputation as an honest man. He 
would not need to make such carefully guarded 
statements or statements looking in two or three 
ways at once. He would not need to ask, in 
his moments of despair over his isolation from 
his fellows, for sympathy. The president 
would, if chosen by the faculty, occupy a 
position among his peers, not over them. He 
would be more human, happier, and more 
useful. 

This reform could, it would seem, be brought 
about without revolution and even without 
constitutional changes. Let the incumbent 
who finds himself in a strong position with re- 
gard to his employers, the governing board, 
and his hired men, the faculty, but withal, in 
a position far from satisfactory to himself, and 
one that fills him with foreboding for his own 
future and that of the institution he serves, 
let such a man do what the autocrat may do, 
what the autocrat in a political society has 
occasionally done—enfranchise his subjects. 
He need not fear in this case that his subjects 
are not able to rise speedily to the responsi- 
bility he will place upon them. Let him do 
what some industrial autocrats are doing, cail 
in the craftsmen and put upon them the re- 
sponsibility for the success of the business. 
Let him say. to the faculty: “I did not take 
this high and powerful office in your institu- 
tion at your invitation or bidding, but I can- 
not retain it without your consent.” He _ will 
have worked a glorious and bloodless revolu- 
tion. 


GOOD TIMBER 


The tree that never had to fight 

For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain, 

And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 
The man who never had to toil, 

Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 

Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind the tougher trees, 
The farther sky and greater length, 

The more the storm the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man good timber grows. 
Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 
Such is the common law of life.’ 


—Author Unknown. 
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LESSONS FROM A GREAT HloH MASTER 


[Manchester (England) Guardian.} 


The great farewell which Manchester recently 
gave to J. L. Paton on his retirement from 
the high mastership of Manchester Grammar 
School was a true demonstration of the fact 
that the people still place the schoolmaster on 
a high pinnacle of honor. We all know, when 
we sit down to think, that from the school 
come influences which make or mar a nation. 
The battle of life is still won in our schools’ 
playing fields and classrooms. The tragedy of 
Germany was the tragedy of a distorted edu- 
cational system. My first prayer for a child 
would be—give him a good father and mother, 
and my second—give him a good school. We 
send our boy away to school as plastic clay; 
he comes back marble. 

The Manchester Grammar School illustrates 
how much a school is built up from the per- 
sonal influences which flow from the Principal. 
When J. L. Paton was appointed in 1903 a new 
liberal curriculum was forged, based on an all- 
round development of the mind during a four 
years’ course. Yet it afforded scope for boys 
ef widely different interests and powers. A new 
and vital atmosphere was soon apparent. The 
outward signs of it were the visible signs of 
inward spiritual grace. The bare walls were 
covered with pictures by great artists and by 
portraits of great men. Watts, Scott, Gren- 
fell, Nansen, and cthers were invited to come 
and speak to the boys. The imagination of 
the boys was kindled and the will to achieve 
inspired. The boys themselves joined the 
high master in digging and leveling playing 
fields. A spirit of social service sprang up and 
gathered Old Boys into its orbit. Parents were 
invited to conferences. Self-direction became 
self-discipline. Imposed authority was re- 
placed by co-operative service. The devasta- 
tion of the war inspired the school to higher 
services. The Old Boys’ record in the field 
brought added glory to the school. From the 
school went forth men into every walk of life; 
some achieved high distinction, all were ani- 
mated by high purposes and the spirit of ser- 
vice. Can anybody estimate the influence of 
a school? 

Hugh Oldham founded the Manchester 
Grammar School in 1515. His ambition was 
quaintly worded, but can we improve on it? 
“The bringing up of children in their adoles- 
cence and to occupy them in good learning 
and good manners from and out of idleness, 
that they may better know, love, honor, and 
dread God and His laws.” 

J. L. Paton made a great discovery. He dis- 
cevered the infinite potentiality in every boy. 
Aiter a lifetime of work amongst boys he paid 
them this tribute: “ The boys have raised enor- 
mously the standard in my mind of what boys 


can attain in learning and in character. They 


have wiped out the limitations which I should 
have laid down in my own mind.” He asked 
for much and he received much. 

Learning and character: they are not separ- 
able. Both develop in a spiritual unity under 
the right influence. If I were choosing & 
school I should seek to know if the school 
wielded such an influence as this. Does it 
possess faith in the infinite potentiality of the 
scholar? It is superior to all theories. 

Schools for careerists are deadly places. Life 
is our career. If you meet a business or a 
professional man whose initiative and alertness 
has brought honor and success you will find 
that his imagination was fired and his mind 
widened by the pursuit of an interest in youth 
which on the surface is little allied to his daily 
activities. But it kept his mind supple. No 
curriculum should be so mechanical as to bar 
any scholar from following up an_ interest 
whatever his career is destined to be. 

I want to know a butcher paints, 

A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 

A candlestick maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or, haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon a flute. 

A physician is none the worse for a love of 
Euripides. A cotton-spinner none the worse 
for a love of astronomy. They are more effi- 
cient because their minds are so much the 
wider. Seek the school for your boy where 
life’s powers have full play and where the boy 
may respond to the fascination of the world. 

When shall we learn that education is not 
the cramming of the mind with a mass of dis- 
connected facts? Schoolmasters so often 
lament that this seems the parents’ ideal. It 
is the mind’s powers which we desire to de- 
velop, the sinews of reason, the thews of the 
soul. Is mathematics taught to enable us to 
do sums and to make charts? No, it is taught 
that the mind may love the beauty of loyal 
thinking and of that fine discipline of accuracy 
which never fails to give distinction to every 
man. Opposite me on a slanting roof is a 
man standing perilously at the edge of a high 
building, painting the gutter. He is secured 
to a rope. Above him on the roof stands an- 
other man holding the rope. This man is ner- 
vously backing against the chimney. If. the 
painter slips he will pull the man down—both 
will be killed. This goes on day after day. 
If they were crag-climbers they would know 
how to hitch that rope around the chimney 
and both be safe. They do not know. They 
do not think or reason or imagine. It is the 
fault of their school, or of the system which 
allowed them to leave school so early. In 
choosing the school for your children think 
first of points such as these. 
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PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


In the “good old days” when they had 
“real” schools, preparation for teaching was 
a simple process. There was no art to be 
learned, no psychology to be applied to chil- 
dren, no professional spirit, the chief factors 
being teacher, book, child and “ gad.” But 
today the teachers’ knowledge includes arts, 
sciences, history, literature. No important 
item of knowledge, present or past, but is 
“grist to her mill.” The mind and heart of the 
child are the very foundations of instruction 
and the “gad” is in the show case with other 
ancient relics. 

There is no class of professional people in 

the community who are more enthusiastic and 
conscientious in their work and do more and 
spend proportionately more for professional 
improvement than the teachers. They have 
come to know their jobs, realize its importance 
for public welfare, and live with it and for it 
day and night and during vacations. The fol- 
lowing summary of the professional improve- 
ment records of the teachers of Meriden, 
Conn., during the year from June, 1922, to 
June, 1923, is an illustration of these facts. 
" One hundred and sixty different magazines 
were read by the corps, consisting of 150 
elementary teachers and forty-six secondary 
school teachers. These periodicals covered the 
following subjects: Art, bird lore, business, 
cookery and foods in general, current topics, 
education, fiction, furniture, fruit and agricul- 
ture, geography and travel, history, household, 
kindergarten, literary news, music, mathe- 
matics, nature, physics, poetry, psychology, re- 
ligion, science, and magazines dealing with 
children’s problems. The Literary Digest led 
with the largest number of readers, namely, 
ninety-one. The National Geographic Maga- 
zine had eighty-two readers; Good House- 
keeping, sixty-two: the American, sixty-nine, 
and the Saturday Evening Post was next be- 
low. Every important magazine was named, 
with readers numbering from one to eight or 
ten, with the exception of the above-named. 

If the general public questions the breadth of 
vision of our teaching force they have only to 
run through this summary to clear their thought. 
Teachers read and again they read, not only 
along professional lines but along lines that 
furnish their “hobby fodder.” Elementary 
teachers who drill in the three R’s every day 
and all day, find time to study music or art on 
the side, and, consequently, they are getting a 
vision of life from other angles. Teachers in 
the grades find profit and pleasure in cookery 
magazines or fruit growers’ periodicals or 
music magazines or along other lines not relat- 
ing to their work. Looking the list over it 
would seem that there is nothing left to read 
in magazines that Uncle Sam circulates. 


Five people were reading athletic magazines, 
one was a subscriber to a mathematics paper, 
a few were enjoying the literary notes found 
in the Bookman. Eight readers of art maga- 
zines were noted, three subscribed to scientific 
papers, six to language periodicals, while 
thirty-nine signed up for educational magazines. 
One confessed to reading a temperance paper, 
and six were religiously inclined, naming their 
denominational magazine. Both Catholics and 
Protestants were of this number. 

You cannot almost always sometimes tell. 
Even in this summary the dead sure thing 
proved mighty uncertain. A principal who has 
been known to read the Yale Review failed to 
name that periodical this year, while a kinder- 
garten teacher, whose thought is along other 
lines, gave that magazine in her list. Several 
times the square peg failed to slip into the 
hole that it naturally fitted. 

In the summary of books read there were 
360 of professional or scientific character. 
Stone’s Oral and Silent Reading claimed 
seventy-eight readers. Seventy-six read 
Strayer and Norsworthy on “How to Teach”; 
twenty-four read Dewey’s “How We Think”; 
twenty read Norsworthy’s “ Psychology of 
Childhcod.” Silent reading received much at- 
tention from the fact that it was in a lecture 
course. Psychology was a favorite topic, and 
many different books on this subject were 
read. A few were interested in exploring new 
thought relative to project methods of teach- 
ing. Educational administration and super- 
vision were studied by supervisors and prin- 
cipals who are aspiring to higher positions or 
broadening work in their respective fields. 
Among the younger teachers discipline was a 
popular subject, while school in its relation to 
society, child life and the curriculum, technical 
subjects, classroom organization and control, 
and books relating specifically to music, art, 
spelling, language teaching, history, geography, 
and so forth, were the mental pabulum of 
many during the year. 

Young teachers fresh from normal school 
or college often feel that their education is 
finished when the diploma is received. They 
should read carefully these lists of books that 
older teachers are reading, and they will 
realize that there is a great deal left yet for 
them to do if they would keep in the front 
rank of the profession. “How many of these 
books have I read?” would be an acid test for 
the teacher who is in a rut. How many of 
them will help me to get back to my best 
work? There are no backward steps for the 
teacher who reads as these 196 have been read- 
ing. They know not only what is going on in 
the educational world but elsewhere, and the 
result is seen in their daily work all over the 
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city. They have vital thoughts and a wealth 
of material to draw upon that are of para- 
mount influence in their lives. 

Not only do these teachers qualify in their 
collateral reading but they also qualify by 
attending lectures and taking courses in peda- 
gogical and psychological and literary subjects. 
One-sixth of these teachers followed their free 
choice during the summer vacation and entered 
classes in various universities in Boston, New 
York and New Haven, receiving credit for 
work accomplished. A few gave up their 
Saturdays to Yale courses, and _ still others 
joined the lecture courses given in Meriden 
under the auspices of Columbia and Yale Uni- 
vetsities. One hundred and forty were listed 
as taking Hamlin Garland’s course; 153 studied 
modern drama under Stanley Williams, of Yale 
University. One hundred and seventy-five at- 
tended the series of lectures given by the 
‘Woman’s Club of Meriden. Over seventy-five 
‘different kinds of lectures were named, and 
‘these covered a variety of subjects on peda- 
‘gogy and literature, while others had as their 
‘objective the development of thinking along 
psychological lines. 

Hobbies in the form of basketry, dancing, har- 
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mony, millinery, reedcraft, home nursing, 
swimming, vocal and instrumental music, were 
noted, and one teacher wrote several articles 
for educational periodicals. Every teacher is 
the better for having a good hobby. 

During the year a number of celebrated 
artists were heard, among them being noted 
Farrar, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Sousa, Pon- 
selle, together with Russian Grand Opera, 
Philadelphia Symphony, and the Woolsey Hall 
concert series at Yale University. 

The travel summary revealed a number of 
interesting features. Motor trips to historical 
points in New England were popular, and the 
material that was furnished enriched the 
geography and history lessons. Several ex- 
tended their motor trips to include New York 
State and Canada. A few went to Europe, 
some to travel, some to study or teach, others 
went to Florida, Canada and the West. 

Here is evidence of the rapidly growing pro- 
fessional spirit of teachers, a spirit that impels 
to the sacrifice of time, labor, money and 
social enjoyment for a higher and greater 
service and joy as the successful leaders of the 
youth and the builders of a nation. 


In order for a nation to justify its existence, it must make some contribution 
to the welfare of the world. Greece gave to the world art; Rome gave to the world 
law; and England has given us a superior language and a liberal colonial policy. 
What is to be the contribution of the United States? Teachers may justly insist 
that the contribution of this country is THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


—Barton Morgan. 


NEWELL D. GILBERT 


DR. CHARLES A, MCMURRY 


When Newell D. Gilbert passed from among 
us a few weeks ago he had just completed 
twenty-five years of service in the State Nor- 
mal School, now the Teachers’ College at De 
Kalb, Illinois, and this was only about half of 
his teaching service in Illinois. 

Mr. Gilbert belonged to a group of distin- 
guished schoolmasters in Illinois who during 
the last forty years and more have carried the 
responsibility of superior educational leader- 
ship in this part of our country—in the Middle 
West. He stood shoulder to shoulder with 
such men as Orville T. Bright, Albert Lane, 
John W. Cook, Pelig R. Walker, William H. 
Hatch, Colonel Francis W. Parker, Enoch A. 
Gastman and a dozen more, some of whom are 
still living. 

Newell D. Gilbert was the son of a Baptist 
clergyman, who served the churches of Illinois 
for many years into old age. As a teacher the 
son was a worthy successor of his father in 
his devoted zeal for church and Sunday School 
education. 


Just fifty years ago the writer was a class- 
mate of Mr. Gilbert in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Bloomington, Illinois, where in a small 
class of a dozen or so we studied Virgil and 
translated the Anabasis from the Greek. At 
that time Gilbert showed as fine a quality of 
young and vigorous manhood as I have ever 
seen, and a solid scholarship that was the 
admiration .of students and teachers. The 
younger fellows looked up to him with genu- 
ine respect, and we became his _ intimate 
friends. Having taught side by side with him 
for many years I am able to say that this 
native superiority of personal character and 
this scholarly bent of his early years have been 
his marked characteristics throughout the fifty 
years of able service that followed. 

On such a foundation was developed the 
strong personality and far-reaching influence 
of this man, eminent as a teacher, as a school 
superintendent, as a professor of education in 
a teachers’ college, and above all as an out- 
standing gentleman, caught and retained in 
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the classroom. Thousands of young men and 
women upon hearing of the death of Mr. 
Gilbert have felt the personal loss of a genu- 
ine friend. 

The great problem to be solved at De Kalb 
in the first years of the Normal School 
was that of combining the city schools with 
the State Normal School in such an intimate 
and harmonious relation that both sides would 
be benefited. The Normal School needed a larger 
opportunity for the training of teachers for 
skilful instruction, the city school authorities 
desired the uplift and improvement that a 
normal tfaining school could give. The city 
board of ediication and President Cook, 
representing the state board, entered into a 
plan of hearty co-operation which continues 
to the present day. 

His personal work and genial companionship 
with his teachers enabled him to cement the 
connection between the two kinds of schools. 
At the same time his experience qualified him 
in a high degree for administrative control of 
the city schools under the city board of edu- 
cation. He taught also the classes in school 
management in the Normal School. 

Mr. Gilbert as superintendent of the city 
schools, and also a member of the Normal 
School faculty, was for a number of years the 
connecting link between the normal and city 
schools. Two training schools for students 
were established, one on the normal campus 
and cne, a ward school, in the town. 

Mr. Gilbert had therefore a strategic place 
in the successful execution of this plan of co- 
operation. In recent years the training school 
department has become more and more the 
proper centre toward which all the varied work 
of a normal school is directed. Efficiency in 
teaching and in managing the school should 
be the final output. The Normal School de- 
sires first of all to send out qualified teachers. 
At the De Kalb Normal School an unusual 
stress was placed upon the actual training of 
young teachers, and about twice as much time 
as is usual was devoted to what is commonly 
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called practice. During two full terms of 
twelve weeks each half the day was devoted 
to this instructional work, and it was carefully 
planned, prepared for, and supervised. : 

Mr. Gilbert was a superior judge of good 
teachers, and he selected able assistants .and 
critics for carrying on this work. In all these 
respects he was aided by the director of thie 
training school and by the Normal School 
faculty. 

There can be little doubt that both the Nor- 
mal School and the schools of the town were 
mutually benefited by this arrangement, and 
the institution made notable progress. The 
De Kalb Nornial School became an outstand- 
ing exaimple of efficiency in teacher-training 
worfk. 

Mr. Gilbert’s unusual social qualities, his 
gentiine personal interest in his teachets, coii- 
bined with his long and successful efforts as a 
superintendent gave him the full equipment 
for this important enterprise. 

Physically, he stood upright, strong and 
commanding in appearance, while he was dig- 
nified and genial in manner and mingled 
strength with gentleness. His home was for many 
years a social centre and radiated the best 
spirit of hospitality among a very wide circle 
of students and other friends. His physical 
vigor was such that we expected him to live 
fifteen years longer, and continue his admirabie 
career to an advanced age. He had indeed 
reached his three score years and ten, and he 
has left behind him the bright trail of a 
great-hearted schoolmaster. 

In later years he became the head of the 
education department of the Normal School, 
and taught psychology and sociology as well 
as school management. He was fortunate in 
having naturally a manly, genial presence 
which manifested itself as an abounding source 
of good cheer in the classroom, in the social 
circle, in the home, and among leaders and 
teachers in the great profession to which his 
whole energy was dedicated. 


STAND BY YOUR SCHOOL 


If you think your school’s the best, 
Tell ’em so. 

If you’d have her lead the rest, 
Help her grow. 

When there’s anything to do 

Let the fellows count on you— 

You'll feel bully when it’s through, 

Don't you know. 


t Comes along, 
Tell him who and 
Make it strong. 


Needn’t flatter, never bluff, 


Tell the truth, for 


. Jein the boosters—they’re the stuff— 


Sing your song! 


When a stranger from afar 


If you’re used to giving knocks, 
Change your style; 

Throw bouquets instead of rocks 
For a while. 

Let the other fellow roast, 

Shun him as you would a ghost, 

Meet his hammer with a boast 
And a smile. 


what you are— 


that’s enough; 


—Exchange. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDU- 
CATION, WASHINGTON 


October 4, 1924. 


To the Editors of All Papers :— 


For the purpose of impressing upon the people of the 
United States the importance of education, and of calling 
their attention to the present condition and needs of the 
schools, the United States Bureau of Education, in co-oper- 
ation with the American Legion and the National Edu- 
cation Association, is sponsoring the week of November 
17-23 as American Education Week. 


Since no agency can do more for this cause than the 
public press, I am writing to request that during the week 
you will devote a liberal portion of your editorial space to 
the consideration of education from the standpoint of local, 
State, and national needs. 


There are certain phases of education which, it is 
generally agreed, require emphasis from a national stand- 
point. Among these are respect for constituted authority, 
patriotism, better trained and better paid teachers, im- 
provement: of rural schools, more adequately equipped 
school buildings, eradication of illiteracy, and health edu- 
cation. In order to give these phases of education prom- 
inence in the observance of American Education Week, it 
has been agreed to designate certain days in the week for 
calling particular attention to them. Monday, November 
17, will be Constitution Day; Tuesday, November 18, Patri- 
otism Day; Wednesday, November 19, School and Teacher 
Day; Thursday, November 20, Illiteracy Day; Friday, No- 
vember 21, Physical Education Day; Saturday, November 
22, Community Day; Sunday, November 23, For God and 
Country Day. 


Feeling sure of your co-operation in this nation-wide 
movement for the promotion of education, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
JNO, J. TIGERT, 
Commissioner. 
great 
The 
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A FREE WORK PROJECT 


CLIFFORD STEVENS 


Student State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


[We have not been so much impressed with any Free Work Project as that 
Emily S. Patterson, principal. 


School of the State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Miss 


we saw in the Training 
We use one phase of it. 


which 


This is merely a faint suggestion of the achievement of these children. 


My interest in boats began when I was 
about five years old. At that time my mother 
and I were in Boston, and we visited the ship- 
yards. I was especially interested in the Con- 
stitution. which is still on exhibit in the 
navy-yard at Charlestown. I have since made 
a copy of it. 

This year, one of the most interesting school 
hours of the week comes on Thursday. It is 
our free work period—an hour during which 
cach child may choose his own work, providing 
he can prove to the teacher that the’ work he 
has chosen is something really worth while. 
Of course, I naturally chose to build boats 
during this hour. In all, I have built about 
thirty-five boats. They show the development 
in boat building from pre-historic ages up to 
the present time. 

My first boat was a raft, the first type of 
hoat ever used by man. It was merely a few 
logs tied- together with reeds. Next came the 
dugout canoe, the first type of rowboat used. 
After a few years man learned the use of sails, 
and on his old dugout canoe he placed two 
poles, one on each side, and stretched the skin 
of some wild beast between these for a sail. 

Later the Vikings in Scandinavia built a 
type of boat called the Viking ship. This, too, 
was much larger and more seaworthy than 
the raft or the dugout canoe. It also had 
larger sails than the dugout, which, of course, 
drove it at a higher speed. 

After a while the Chinese people built a 
boat called the Chinese junk. These boats had 
painted dragons on their sails, used to frighten 
the enemies. 

In the fifteenth century the Spaniards built 
large sailing vessels called galleons. They were 
large, clumsy, and topheavy, often having 
three or four decks. They were used for com- 
merce and war. They carried the treasures 
from the New World to Spain after the dis- 
covery of America, and they made up the 
larger part of the Spanish Armada, the fleet 
which was defeated by the English under Sir 
Francis Drake -in the sixteenth century. 

About the same time that the people of 
Spain were building galleons, the English. built 
a fleet of boats consisting of barks, barkentines, 
brigs, and schooners. These boats were all 
Very seaworthy and are still used, although 
gteatly improved. 

The largest boat in my collection is the 


> 


man-o’-war, the type of war vessel used in 
the World War. It represents the highest 
development in boat building up to the present 
time. 

When the class began the study of American 
history, I built the little fleet of Columbus— 
the Nina, the Pinta, and the Santa Maria— 
and used them in the dramatization of the 
landing of Columbus. The Santa Maria was 
about as large as the largest pleasure yaciit 
we see in the Milwaukee harbor, and the Nina 
and, Pinta were about the size of a small 
fishing vessel of now-a-days. 

In 1779 John Fitch invented the first steam 
boat. After building five boats, all more or 
less a failure, he died of a broken heart. In 
1807 Robert Fulton invented a steamboat called 
the Clermont. When this boat was first 
launched it was called Fulton’s Folly. Fulton 
used the paddle wheel while John Fitch used 
the revolving oars. 

While all of these boats were either started 
or finished at school, much of the work was 
done in the evenings and on Saturdays in my 
workshop at home. Two boys, Phillip Schan- 
dein and Thompson Murray, who entered our 
school in February, became much interested in 
the work and have helped me in the building 
and painting of some of the boats. 

When I was about nine years I built 
a play house in our back yard. After enjoying 
this for about two years, I tore it down and 
used the lumber toward a boat that took its 
place in the yard. The past year this boat has 
been enlarged and remodeled. It is about 
twenty-five feet long and resembles a galleon. 
It has large sails and a high deck. In the 
frént is the forecastle for the crew, amidship 
is the main cabin or captain’s quarters, and in 
the stern is the dining room and galley, or 
kitchen. This is a real boat, and many of the 
adventures of the sea we read about in our 
books are played here by the boys of the 
neighborhood. 

In building these boats I gained knowledge 
of navigation and boat building. I read and 
re-read many of the one hundred books on 
Navigation in our library. This reading has 
helped me in history, for I was able to under- 
stand better the kind of boats used by the 
different colonies. and nations. During my 
spare time, both in school and at home, I 
worked on my boats, and so accomplished 
much more than I otherwise would have done. 


The spirit of intolerance, if it is ever wiped out from our country and from the world, 
must be wiped out through the force of the teachers in the schoolrooms of our country. 


—Augustus O. Thomas. 
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Navy Day is being celebrated for the second 
year and the Navy is focusing attention of 
schools and public on the idea that the Navy 
is the “first line of defence.” In this connec- 
tion certain significant facts should be spread 
broadcast, if there is to be a balanced, well- 
informed opinion :— 

(1) No nation in all history ever declared 
War against us. 


(2) We are the only nation in the world 


with a great ocean on each side and a three- 
thousand-mile frontier absolutely safe, because 
of being unguarded by battleships and _ forts, 
enabling us to walk in and annex a small popu- 
lation if a British navy were ever to attack us. 

(3) We have lost in all our five foreign 
wars combined, by death and those who have 
died by wounds, less than have been murdered 
in the last ten years at home. This fact is not 
in the textbooks as it should be. The average 
high school student, as I have found by many 
tests, thinks that we have had at least 2,000,000 
slain by foreigners. The number is less than 
75,000. 

(4) In our first four foreign wars, beginning 
with the Revolution, we lost in killed and 
wounded in the army, so far as accounted for 
by records in the War Department, 8,343, i.e., 
less than half the number killed by automobiles 
last year, which is reported as over 18,000! 

(5) In the World War our Navy and Marine 
Corps lost in killed and those dying of wounds 
less than 5,000 men. 

These facts are given, not to diminish the 
glory that the army or navy rightly deserves 
as an agency for national defence, but to show 
how very far either is from being “the first 
line of defence” against our chief dangers. 
We are losing every year 600,000 by prevent- 
able accident and preventable disease. If we 
are to celebrate any class of defenders con- 
spicuously, surely it should be those who have 
risked their lives with larger totals of death in 
the service of our people—the miners, the fire- 
men, the workers in dangerous trades; what 
kind of a country should we have without the 
doctors and health boards to save us from 
epidemics, the courts and police to save us 
from chaos, the teachers and newspapers to 
save us from being an illiterate mob, with the 
‘breakdown of our Republic and the substitution 
of monarchy or anarchy? 

By reiterated claim that the Navy is “the 
first line of defence,” the public unthinkingly 
accepts it and imagines that our chief dan- 
gers are foreign foes. Teachers in our schools 
should make plain on Navy Day and in Educa- 
tion Week, soon to follow, that our main de- 
fenders are the fathers and mothers of their 
pupils. Until there is a knowledge of elemen- 
tary facts showing where our real dangers lis 
and have always lain; until our children are 
taught that we are a lawless, wasteful people, 
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and that patriotism’s first demand is the daily 
fight against our own weaknesses and dangers, 
our teaching of patriotism is bound to be one- 
sided and superficial. A patriotism that is real 
and vital like a religion that is valid means 
intelligent devotion 365 days of every year, 
The patriotism that connects itself with only 
thought of defence against foreign foes is a 
bastard, dangerous patriotism. 

For the second year the program issued for 
Education Week is seriously lacking. There 
is not a hint in it of the fact that we belong 
to the family of nations and have, as citizens, 
any obligations outside our own people. Bishop 
Brent has well said that it is the duty of 
the citizen to concern himself just as much 
with international as with national affairs. The 
object of the School Citizenship League is to 
emphasize this. Our modern teaching of his- 
tory is based on the need of knowing other 
people’s history if we are to understand our 
own. Three days during Education Week 
stress is laid on our country and on patriotism 
as was to be expected if the Legion’s ideas 
were to be carried out; but no time is allotted 
to show that only through our co-operative, 
just relations with other nations are we to 
have security or maintain our honor as a 
responsible nation. We have been a shocking 
contrast this autumn, when our civilians were 
summoned by the War Department to focus 
attention on the quickest way to deal with a 
foreign foe, at the very time when forty-eight 
nations through their representatives at 
Geneva were proclaiming that aggressive waf 
should be outlawed, and when even France 
went so far as to sign the optional clause of 
the World Court agreement whereby she 
accepts compulsory arbitration of all legal ques- 
tions as twenty smaller nations had done before. 

Fortunately all teachers are free to follow 
or to modify the Education Week program as 
they please. It is to be hoped that they will 
interpret the word “patriotism” in such 
fashion as to lift it up from the narrowness 
and selfishness with which it has been too 
often conceived. There is a larger patriotism 
that should be taught on the day devoted to 
patriotism. It is no part of patriotism to 
gloss over and to ignore our national faults. 
When the child says: “ With liberty and justice 
for all,” let him know that this is the noble 
ideal for our country, not yet attained, so long 
as men and women can be tarred and feathered 
or hanged because of their creed or race. Let 
tolerance and good will be taught as a part of 
patriotism, and that no 100 per cent. American 
can break the eighteenth amendment or any 
law. The teachers of the country, if they are 
informed, can correct the program for Educa- 
tion Week so as to make it far more fruitful 
and suggest to the authorities who drew it Up 
that sq limited a program shall never acct 
again, 
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COURTESY 

[By Laura Comstock Dunlop. Published by the author, 
Green Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

It is a joy to find an occasional book on a 
subject of universal interest, meeting a need 
that has not been adequately met heretofore. 
Such a book is Mrs. Laura Comstock Dun- 
lop’s “ Courtesy.” 

Other books have treated of “ Manners,” but 
we have seen no other book that so ingeniously 
teaches “Courtesy,” that makes a’ knowledge 
of what to do and how to do it so attractive, 
that makes the knowledge give a sense of 
social ease because it will always be practiced 
in the right way at the right time when 
learned in this way. No school children are 
too young to enjoy and profit by the skilful 
teaching of Mrs. Dunlop. 

We can do the book, the children, and the 
teachers no greater service in this connection 
than by using several of the blackboard 
mottoes which will be before the children for 
several days :— 

Do not go between a slow-going person and 
the curb. 

In passing a slow-going person keep to the 
left. 

Walk in single file in a crowd. 

Do not stop to talk on the sidewalk. 

Do not stop to look into windows on crowded 
sidewalks. 

Do not carry satchels or bundles in such a 
manner as to strike against other people. 

Keep to the right on cross walks. 

Do not walk abreast on a cross walk. 

Do not go from one street corner to another 
diagonally 

Fold newspapers small and hold them with as 
little inconvenience to others as possible 
when reading in a train. 

Do not scatter fruit skins, nut shells, or other 
refuse at a picnic or on an excursion. 

Do not put your feet on a car seat. 

In giving a pencil, pen or pointer to another 
always present the blunt end, and always 
hand a book to another with the right side 
up. 

Always listen carefully to directions and de- 
liver messages correctly. 

Never snap the fingers to attract attention. 
Never wave your arms when told to raise your 

hands. 

These are a few of many blackboard mottoes 

in Rules of the Road, Courtesy on Sidewalks, 

Courtesy in Crossing the Street, Courtesy in 
Street Cars and on Excursions, Miscellaneous 
Courtesy. 


> 
> 


The teacher read the story of the man who swam three 
times across the Tiber before breakfast. Willie, who was 
sitting in the front seat, began to snicker. The teacher 
inquired the cause of his mirth. 

“You don’t doubt that a trained swimmer could do that, 
do you?” 

“No, teacher, only I wondered why he didn’t make it 
four times and get back to where he left his clothes.”— 
School Board Journal. 
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GILLILAN’S LAUGH CURE 


[“Laugh It Off,” including “Songs on Sanity.” By 
Strickland Gillilan. Chicago: Forbes and Company.) 


Strickland Gillilan has helped a multitude of 
people, old and young, to “laugh it off.” He 
says he wanted the title to be “To Hell With 
Gloom,” but Mr. Forbes objected, hence the 
brighter title, “Laugh It Off.” We always 
enjoy Gillilan in prose or verse. It is useless 
to try to describe the man or his lines, but 
we all know his message and his mission, and 
the best that we can do is to select stanzas 
here and there. 

Face the sunshine—let the shadows lie behind you; 

Face the sunshine from life’s dawning to its night; 
Face the sunshine, though at first its brightness blinds 

you— 

Face the sunshine! Keep the shadows out of sight. 

Some people have religion of the kind that doesn’t go 

As far as was intended—it is subject to correction. 

It seems they've read their Bibles far as Calv’ry with its 
woe, 

But didn’t read on further till they reached the resurrec- 

tion. 
They’re gluttons for the sobs of life, but shudder at its joy ; 

Gormands for grief, whose tears must flow in every 

known direction. 
They throw away the gold of life but treasure life’s alloy— 

They stayed to weep at Calvary and missed the resurrec- 

tion. 
Each day in the field there arrives a foe, 
Not to be feared, but fought. 
He's not to be dodged or avoided, you know— 
Not to be feared, but fought. 
There’s nothing on earth unmistakably right 
That we may maintain without strenuous fight, 
Intrenched we find always iniquitous might— 
Not to be feared, but fought. 
The only way out of a job Bill knew 
Was through! 
He never once thought of going around 
Or tunneling under it, into the ground, 
Or turning back—none of these would do, 
“The only way out of a job is through,” 
Said Bill: and—well, he proved that he knew. 


4.04 
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TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 
You may talk of college presidents 
And the great work that they do. 
I'm not inclined to have a mind 
To disagree with you. 


You may say administrators 
Are great men, and I'll agree 
The systems they evolve today 
Are marvelous to see. 


But the person who, I feel, deserves 
Our praise from day to day 

For service great to home and state 
And work that stands for aye, 


Is the vestal classroom teacher 
Whose glowing truth torch starts 
The sacred fires of high desires 
In little children’s hearts. 
—School and Community. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send im Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 


IT PAYS TO GRADUATE 

“We pay $9.25 a day” is the sign on the 
frontispiece of the pamphlet sent out by the 
High School of Murphysboro Township, IIli- 
nois. Here is the proof, based on the wage 
scale of 1913. Uneducated laborers earn on 
the average of $500 a year for forty years, a 
total of $20,000. High school graduates earn 
on the average $1,000 a year for forty years, a 
total of $40,000. This education required 
twelve years of school of 180 days each, a 
total of 2,160 days in school. If 2,160 days at 
school add $20,000 to the income for life, then 
each day at school adds $9.25. 

The child that stays out of school to earn 
less than $9.00 a day is losing money—not 
making money. 

COST OF INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOLS 

The principal factors in determining cost of 
instruction are: First, salaries of teachers; 
second, number of pupils per teacher; and 
third, the number of class periods per teacher 
per week, according to the bulletin recently 
issued by the Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction. The size of the school where the 
enrollment is less than one hundred determines 
to a large degree the size of the classes. 


INDIANA HIGH 


There is no standard class size which applies 


to schools generally and to all subjects. 
According to the tables given, the small high 
school has special problems of organization. 
In many instances the school could be so or- 
ganized that there would be more pupils in a 
class. When a teacher is assigned 47.2 or 68.7 
pupil hours daily the community is not getting 
the service the teacher should render. When 
a teacher is not assigned the average teaching 
load the community is obliged to pay more 
than it should for education. When this 
occurs the school is being operated on an in- 
efficient basis. The problem is one that de- 
mands careful study. 
THE. DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TENNESSEE 


Two years before Tennessee came into exis- 
tence as a state and while the Revolutionary 
heroes were just beginning to get settled after 
the close of the great war with the mother 
country, on the fourth day of September, 1794, 
the bill was introduced into the territorial 
assembly chartering the institution which after- 
ward became the University of Tennessee. 
Year by year new departments were added till 
now the University serves the state as a labora- 
tory for the solution of problems in agricul- 
ture, industry, social life, health, etc.; secondly, 
it serves the state by the extension of infor- 
mation to the people throughout the state. 
The third type of service is the teaching of 


check notably important and 


students who come to the school and the de- 
velopment in this way of leaders for the 
state. 

Three agricultural experiment stations have 
been developed, one in East Tennessee, an- 
other in Middle Tennessee, and a third in West 
Tennessee with co-operative sub-stations at 
other places throughout the state—all working 
upon the problems of rural life and having 
produced results of proven worth reaching into 
the billions of dollars. Then there is the 
engineering experiment station delving into 
problems of industry, public utilities, and pub- 
lic service generally. There are liberal arts 
research, home economics, medical research, 
and educational research—all for the improve- 
ment of the state. 

There is correspondence study for the people, 
industrial extension and health extension, and 
a student enrollment as large as that in any 
institution in the South, and taught by the best 
men and women available. 

The college magazine, The Record, devotes 
a recent issue to an illustrated history of the 
institution which shows in picture and _ story 
the scenic beauties and the educational advan- 
tages of this delightful Southern college. 

—o-—_ 


‘ EDUCATION AND WASTE 


Experts have figured out that it costs the 
nation about fifteen million dollars a day be- 
cause of loss brought about by industrial ignor- 
ance. Add to this the cost brought about 
because of agricultural and home-making 
ignorance and you have a staggering figure, 
says the Oklahoma Teacher. We have a great 
host of workers who are handicapped through 
lack of training, lack of skill and lack of 
opportunity. 

Our modern educational system can do 
much to eliminate that waste. In the first 
place, the percentage of elimination in our 
schoo!s should be cut down. About 40 per 
cent. of the children of Oklahoma who enter 
the first grade drop out of school before the 
end of the eighth grade and 90 per cent, drop 
school before the end of the twelfth grade. 
These go out into life educationally imma- 
ture and unable to meet the real demands 
from the tasks of life. 

In the second place, the schools are not suffi- 
ciently preparing our children for the real 
tasks of life. There are about forty million 
adult workers in the United States. Our chil- 
dren will take the place of these workers. Are 
we preparing them for these actual tasks of 
iife? We are not. If general education will not 
prepare a doctor or a preacher or a lawyer for 
his vocation what right have we to assume 
that it will fit a person for manufacturing, 
agriculture, commerce or other lines of work? 
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What we need in our educational system is 
general education plus special and specific. edu- 
cation for all who are to become our adult 
employees; for those who must drop out of 
school as well as for those who remain. We 
must prepare the oncoming generation for the 
real tasks of life and bring educational oppor- 
tunities within the reach of all. 


‘THE FINANCIAL ADVANTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL 


TESTS 


Firmly believing that educational tests may 
be of as great advantage in rural schools as 
they are in the cities, Superintendent Mary C. 
C. Bradford of Colorado has been making an 
intensive study of their use in several counties 
in that state. 

The mounting cost of education in the 
United States alarms the more timid and less 
well informed upon educational matters. There- 
fore, says Mrs. Bradford, it is a delight to cail 
attention to the actual saving in time and 
consequently in the expenditure of taxes that 
must result as soon as classification by -tests 
and measurements becomes universal. 

In the case of certain exceptional children 
of Logan County it was found that $2,000 
might be saved tor each child during the school 
years. If the same ratio were applied 
throughout the county, enough saving. would 
be effected in the eight years of elementary 
school life to more than pay the salaries of 
the entire staff of the Department of Public 
Instruction for one biennial period. The total 
annual saving for seven schools of Logan 
County was estimated at $5,313.78. 


—o—. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Before 1918 there were eleven higher edu- 
cational institutions in Czecho-Slovakia. There 
are at present four universities, four separate 
faculties, one academy of law, four higher 
technical schools, one higher veterinary school, 
one higher school of mines, one higher agri- 
cultural school, one higher school of commerce 
and one academy of arts and sciences. 

One of the oldest educational institutions in 
Europe is the University of Prague, chartered 
by Charles IV in 1348. It is the largest uni- 
versity in the republic. In the year 1920-1921 
its teaching force comprised 256 persons, 
divided as follows: Theology, 10; law, 30; 
medicine, 73; philosophy, 88; and _ natural 
Science, 55. 

The number of persons in the summer 
semester cf the same year was 6,803 men and 
1275 women, a total of 8,078. The number of 
persons studying in the winter semester was 
8,951, of whom 7,374 were men, and 1,577 
women. 

In all the higher institutions there were 
registered December 31, 1920, 28,155 students, 
91.1 per cent. men and 8.9 per cent. women. 


‘ 
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Ten Reasons Why— 


1. Sticks Tight 
2. Dries Fast 
3. Lasts Longer 
4. Pleasant Odor 
5. Creamy White 
6. Costs Less 
7. Clean—no muss 
8. Convenient 
abalbion 9. Needs no water 


10. Ready for Instant Use 


GLUEY 


That 3,000 schools use Gluey Paste vouches for 
its goodness. Gluey is especially made for school 
use—every feature about it has been made to 
overcome some objection common to other pastes. 
The only paste just like a tube of Gluey is an- 
other tube of Gluey Paste. Uniformity is the 
thing. Uniform goodness, uniform economy and 
uniform satisfaction to the user is found in every 
tube of Gluey Paste. 


Send 10c for Sample Tube 


If you are not familiar with Gluey Paste, 10c 
will bring a full size tube for trial. To use it 
once—is to use it always. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the Largest Line 
of Adhesives 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DEPT. 22, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A WOMAN’S CAREER. 
[Los Angeles Herald.J 


Miss Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard College, tells the 
girls that marriage is not MUCH for women now. Each 
girl must have a career as aell as a husband. 

What IS a career? Beethoven’s job was music. Michel- 
angelo’s was art. Did not their mothers have a career, 
when they created them? Or must they also paint pictures 
and write music? Is not the creator as great as the thing 
created ? 

Mothers are the creators; men are only the product, 
depending for their fame on what their mothers give them. 


—o— 


The remains of another dinosaur, pronounced the second 
largest yet found, have been unearthed in the Jensen, Utah, 
fossil field by Professor Earl Douglas of the Carnegie 
Institute. The skeleton is estimated to weigh between five 
and six tons and the leg bones of the pre-historic animal 
are twelve to thirteen feet in length. 


The census bureau estimates the population of the entire 
country, July 1, 1924, to be 112,078,611. 

Some of the rapidly growing cities such as Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Denver and Spokane are not estimated. 

The following are the figures for a large group having 
a population of 100,000 or more. 

New York 6,015,504, Chicago 2,939,605, Philadelphia 
1,951,076, Cleveland 912,505, St. Louis 812,69%, Baltimore 
784,983, Boston 776,783, Pittsburgh 625,915. 

San Francisco 548284, Buffalo 545,273, Milwaukee 492,- 
087, Washington 486,936, Newark 445,606, Minneapolis 
417,280. 

New Orleans 409,534, Cincinnati 407,835, Kansas City, 
Mo., 359,650. 

Indianapolis 350,425, Rochester 325,211, Jersey City 312,- 
157, Portland, Ore., 278,002, Toledo 276,359, Columbus 266,- 
709, Louisville 258,465, Oakland 246,893, St. Paul 243,946. 

Providence 243,745, Atlanta 227,710, Omaha 203,025, 
Birmingham 200,785, Worcester 195,405, San Antonio 191,- 
398, Syracuse 188,060, Dallas 187,862, Richmond 183,723, 

New Haven 175,947, Memphis 172,276, Dayton 169,236, 
Bridgeport not estimated, Norfolk 164,105, Hartford 156,- 
167, Youngstown 155,153, Springfield, Mass., 148,402, Grand 
Rapids 148,322. 

Fort Worth 148,107, Des Moines 145,053, Scranton 
141,451, Paterson 140,637, New Bedford 136,602, Trenton 
129,705, Salt Lake City 128,564, Camden 126,399, Nashville 
125,424, Fall River 121,034. 

Wilmington, Del., 119,888, Albany 118,527, Kansas City, 
Kan., 117,762, Lowell, Mass., 115,755, Cambridge 111,944, 
Reading 111,812, Tulsa 111,328, Yonkers 109,618, Duluth 
108,395. 

Utica 105,315, Oklahoma City 103,980, Lynn 103,693, 
Tacoma 103,093, Canton 102,754, Jacksonville 102,471, El 
Paso 100,624, Schenectady 100,467, Somerville, Mass. 
100,440, 


PROSPERITY IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Twenty years ago the government threw open to home- 
stead entry the two counties of Gregory and Tripp in the 
southern part of South Dakota. Up to that time this land 
had been Indian country. It was part of the Rosebud 
Sioux reservation. Except in small isolated’ parts a plow 
had never penetrated the soil. Possibly not more than 500 
_ acres in the two counties were under cultivation, and up 
to twenty years ago the two counties sold nothing, bought 
nothing. These counties have just issued a “song of 
prosperity.” 


The two counties shipped out 9,225 carloads of farm 
products, exclusive of cream and eggs, and they shipped 
out 1,209,000 dozens of eggs and 58,847 cans of cream, 
Among other things produced and shipped were 1,597 car- 
loads of cattle, 3,303 carloads of hogs, 688 carloads of 
wheat, 2,365 carloads of corn and 260 carloads of oats. 

In addition to supplying the needs of other communities 
to the extent of nearly 10,000 carloads in one year, these 
two counties bought from other communities 2,364 car- 
loads of goods and 35,462,612 pounds of local merchandise. 

In the twenty years since the land was transferred from 
the Indians and turned over to the whites the lands have 
increased in value until the assessed valuation of the two 
counties is now $55,491,385. There are 253 schools where 
twenty years ago there was not a single schoolhouse. There 
are 362 teachers and 7,654 pupils, where in the Indian days 
there were no pupils. On the farms are 79,356 head of 
cattle, 73,505 hogs, 23,518 horses and 4,007 sheep. 

—o— 

Jefferson City has a new Missouri State Capitol costing 
$5,000,000. It takes the place of the building which burned 
in 1911, 

—o——. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOOK 
PUBLISHERS. 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
: October 22, 1924. 

Dear Mr. Winship: The comment on Children’s Book 
Week in your October 16 issue of the Journal of Education 
failed to show the aims and achievements of the National 


Children’s Book Week as carried on during the past five: 


years. 

Children’s Book Week was started in 1919 by the Boy 
Scouts of America, the American Library Association, the 
American Booksellers’ Association and associated pub- 
lishers in order to bring the importance of boys’ and girls” 
reading before parents and teachers as well as_ before: 
booksellers themselves, many of whom had never paid 
much attention to this important part of the book business. 

This educational campaign has always had the most 
cordial co-operation from the United States Bureau of 
Education, especially its Home Reading Division, and last 
year our Children’s Book Week poster design was used 
on the cover of the Home Reading List of Poetry pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education in time for Children’s 
Book Week. State Boards of Education, as well as 
women’s clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, Rotary Clubs 


and other civic organizations have welcomed the emphasis , 


placed on young people’s reading. 

In regard to American Education Week, we have always 
understood that this week was for the purpose of giving 
publicity to the activities of the schools themselves. | Each 
year we have urged the booksellers and librarians who are 
co-operating with us to hold special displays of books for 
teachers and books on educational subjects during this. 
week. It has seemed to us especially appropriate that 
American Education Week follow Children’s Book Week. 
Undoubtedly many bookstores use Children’s Book Week 
in working up to the more general features of Education 
Week. 

I do not believe that Education Week has ever attempted 
to emphasize at all the subject of boys’ and girls’ reading. 
For this reason it seems to me that it would be most un- 
wise for the two weeks to conflict, as each has a very 
special, distinct purpose. I think you will find the 
National Education Association entirely in agreement with 
us. 

Very truly yours, 
Marion Humble, 
Executive Secretary- 
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BOOK TABLE 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 
“WE. THE PEOPLE.” The Constitution of the United 


States. With Comments and Explanations. By Alvin 
M. Higgins of the New York Bar. Paper. 56 pages. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: The World Book 


Company. 

Mr. Higgins has massed a vast number of interesting 
comments in dealing with the Constitution and the Amend- 
ments thereto, such as: “When the Constitution was 


adopted, only three per cent. of the people were voters.. 


_.. At the last Presidential election one-fourth of the 
entire population actually voted.” 

“The prohibition, by Constitutional amendment, of the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes accomplished lawfully and peace- 
ably a change that was revolutionary in its nature.” 

“Amendment XVII, in 1913 provided for the election of 
all United States Senators by the people of each state.” 

“Amendment XVI cured a defect in the unamended Con- 
stitution which the Supreme Court had interpreted as mak- 
ing unlawful an income tax laid on all persons of the 
United States, ignoring the differences in population of 
the states. The Sixteenth Amendment overruled the Su- 
preme Court. Under this Amendment the present in- 
come-tax law was passed.” Thus briefly Mr. Higgins 
states the situation after every Article in the Constitution 
and every Amendment thereot. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPIL, GENERAL AND APPLIED. By L. A. Peck- 
stein, Ph. D., University of Cincinnati, and A, Laura 

. McGregor, Rochester, N. Y. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

It has been one of our chief approaches to modern edu- 
cation to magnify the importance of the psychology of the 
adolescent youth. We have dated the great departure in 
education in the last third of a century to the discovery of 
the adolescent in the eighties. The wonder has been that 
no one has seemed to appreciate the demand for a scientific 
study of the Psychology of the Junior High School, which 
has been created by the discovery of the adolescent. 
Rochester, New York, has had a leading part in the scien- 
tific development of the junior high school. 

It has been quite the custom to consider the art of teach- 
jng in the junior high school rather than to study scien- 
tifically the reason for the demand of special treatment of 
youth when they experience a new creation, physically, 
mentally and socially. 

The notable promotion of Dr. Peckstein from Rochester 
to the deanship of the College of Education, University of 
Cincinnati, was due to a large extent to the brilliant study 
‘he made at Rochester, with Miss McGregor as an under- 
study, of the scientific need of a new creation of a depart- 
ment of education in every city which should retain in 
school, boys and girls who are not primarily bookish, which 
shall adapt them to real life as much if they are going 
on to have college preparation as though they are to leave 
school. 

The real tragedy, and it is a real tragedy, is that so 
many senior high school teachers have attempted to create 
the vicious sentiment that the junior high school is for boys 
and girls who lack both taste and talent for college. 

It is as necessary that adolescent boys and girls who are 


' going to college should love the junior high school work 


as those who are not going to college. 


‘ 


The psychology of the adolescent is the same in the case 
of one as of the other. 

“Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil” should 
be read by every senior high school teacher as by the 
junior high school teacher. Indeed the senior high school 
teacher needs it more than the junior high school teacher 
who will learn much of it by observation and experience. 

Superintendents, parents, preachers, physicians, lawyers, 
and judges need a masterful reading of this wholesome, 
attractive revelation of the real life of real boys and girls 
in school and out, in home and society, at work and at play. 

We wish we knew how to express our appreciation more 
emphatically than we have done. 


ENTRANCE ENGLISH QUESTIONS SET BY THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
1901-1923. Compiled for the Board by Winifred Quincy 
Norton. With a Foreword by Clark Sutherland 
Northrup. Cloth. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

This volume includes all the questions in English set by 
the College Entrance Examination Board since the begin- 
ning of its activity in 1901. Such a compilation can but 
be of distinct value for persons interested in the problem 
of secondary-school instruction in English. To the stu- 
dent of examinations the book will furnish light on the 
evolution of the present form of examination in English. 
Some of the earlier questions may now seem rather futile ; 
if so, it is because we have come to understand a little 
more clearly what an examination should be and should 
do. The ideal examination is a test of all persons con- 
cerned: the candidate, the examiner, the reader, and the 
candidate’s teacher, together with the course of study 
which the candidate has pursued. The Board of Examiners 
endeavor to lay proper emphasis on knowledge of the 
books set—bearing in mind that the study of the English 
classics has now to a large degree supplanted the study of 
the ancient classics—and on skill in the art of expression. 
The College Entrance Examination Board does not pre- 
scribe any list of books for the use of candidates taking 
its examination in English. It makes use of | lists pre- 
scribed by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English, a body made up of representa- 
tives of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Association of C olleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, the Conference 
of New England Colleges on Entrance Requirements in 
English, and the College Conference on English in the 
Central Atlantic States. This body of delegates meets 


every three years and selects the books on which these 
examinations are based. 


READER AND GUIDE FOR NEW AMERICANS. 
Book One and Book Two. By A. W. Castle, formerly 
assistant superintendent of Cleveland. Cloth. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The author is director of teacher training, Bureau of 
Americanization, State Department of Education, Penn- 
sylvania, and ranks, professionally, as one of the most 
efficient directors of Americanization achievement in the 
country. In these books Mr. Castle demonstrates abound- 
ing common sense. From first to last he assumes that the 
teachers are dealing with adults, that they are not lacking 
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in intelligence, that they have much information and ability 

to use what they know. They need.to know the American 

way to read and write, the American names in number, the 

American way of living and thinking. They need to know 

our laws and customs, to appreciate why our laws and cus- 

toms differ from those in the lands from which they came. 

First of all he has them know how to read, then what to 
read to so guide their knowledge of America that their 
knowledge will guide them into American life and thought, 
industrially, socially and civically. 

CHAMBERLAIN’S SIMPLIFIED JAPANESE 
GRAMMAR. Revised by J. G. McIlroy, U. S. A. 
Cloth. Published by University of Chicago Press. 
Because elucidation of her written language has been 

practically non-existent, Japan’s alluring contemporary 

literature has remained largely inaccessible to American 
readers. 

Major Mcllroy, recently appointed Japanese expert in 
the Military Intelligence Division of the General Staff of 
the United States Army, has performed a service for all 
who communicate with Japan through her written language 
by revising Chamberlain’s Simplified Japanese Grammar. 
This grammar, published in 1881 and now out of print, was 
long the most helpful of the few books to elucidate the 
modern form of written Japanese. It has been amplified 
and improved by Major McIlroy for the student of today. 

The most important variation from the original edition 
is the use of a general rule whereby the written verb can 
be quickly separated into its stem and inflection. 

There has been provided an alphabetical list of several 

thousand verb and adjective inflections based upon this 

rule, and an index of Japanese words and phrases. Major 

McIlroy has created a grammatical dictionary for the stu- 

dent’s or translator’s desk. 

LESSONS IN CALIFORNIA HISTORY. By Harr 
Wagner and Mark Keppel. Cloth. Illustrated. San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
California is genuinely the Wonder Land of the New 

World. It has the greatest range of latitude, greatest 
variety of climate, greatest variety of products, is su- 
perlative in more interests, has the keenest romantic thrill, 
the most constructive civic and educational progress of any 
state in the Union, and Mark Keppel and Harr Wagner 
have the knowledge to be true in fact and the temperament 
and personality to make the most of every historic incident 
and geographical advantage. No state has a better his- 
tory and geography to magnify and none could ask for 
better presentation of California land and life, for these 
authors give truth the flavor of fiction. 

FOLLOWING THE FRONTIER STORIES OF THE 
WESTWARD MOVEMENT. By William L. Nida. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Books such as William L. Nida is writing are doing 
more to promote peace than the shouting against war is 
likely to do. There is an entirely new trend to American 
school history. It is of the utmost significance, this recog- 
nition that the Trontiersmen made history. 

It was impossible in the old way to study history from 
schoolbooks, and not to perpetuate the hate of England 
because of the Revolutionary War; to perpetuate all the 
bitterness between the North and South, because of the 
Civil War. It has been practically impossible to have a 
history of the United States adopted anywhere in the 
North that does not magnify Gettysburg and Sherman’s 
“Marching Through Georgia.” It has had to give the 
crime of “Firing on Sumter” with all its terrors. ) 

On the other hand it has been useless to have any book 
adopted in the South that does not glorify every event in 
which the Southern Armies were victorious. 

“Give the facts of history” is the slogan, which means: 
“Give the facts of history that please us.” 
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The history made by the pioneers has few discordant 
notes, North or South, East or West. 

The pioneer’s home, his food and drink, his manners and 
dress, as well as his occupations, commerce, and modes oi 
travel, are all deeply interesting to children. Moreover, the 
social and industrial history of our country is quite as im- 
portant for study as the political and military. Every 
section has had its pioneer days. The great westward 
movement is the most characteristic, and perhaps the most 
important, in our national story, and when we link with it 
a vivid description of the social and industrial life of the 
pioneer, we have material so interesting to youth that we 
do not have to “write down” to him, but may tell the 
whole story in a dignified fashion, sure of his understand- 
ing and appreciation. 


THE CONQUEST OF WORRY. By Orison Sweit 
Marden, author of “Making Yourself,” etc. 3536 pages. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Dr. Marden analyzes one by one the causes of fear, 
showing ,how it is largely a product of an over-active 
imagination. Particularly, he points out, are the roots 
started in childhood. We rule our children too much 
through threats of dire happenings. We force them to go 
into dark places alone. We “amuse” them by telling them 
fearsome tales of ghosts and goblins, and the fear thoughts 
thus implanted persist all through life, bearing bitter fruit, 

Worry, Dr. Marden believes, is an evil peculiarly Ameri- 
can. It is due to our over-haste, to our desire to get rich 
quickly, to our eagerness to “keep up with the Joneses.” 
We live in too hectic a time, and we become easy victims 
of this “worm which gnaweth night and day.” He points 
out that the victim of Worry is incapacitated from doing 
a successful day’s work.. He is denied his full faculties at 
the very time when he needs them most. 


THE MODERN STUDENT’S BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia 
University; Will David Howe, Indiana University; 
Frederick Morgan Padelford, University of Washing- 
ton. Cloth. 808 pages, 6 by 9 inches. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a remarkable collection of more than 500 liter- 
ary selections from the writings of 136 recognized masters 
of English verse and prose. There are twenty-seven 
writers of modern verse and only eleven writers of mod- 
ern prose. 

There are 7 first English writers, % middle English 
writers, 23 of the Elizabethan period, 15 contemporaries of 
Milton, 4 men of Queen Anne’s time, 4 of Johnson and this 
time, 8 Georgian poets, 11 Romantic poets and essayists of 
the eighteenth century, 14 early nineteenth century writers 
and 28 Victorians. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

“Publicity and the Public School.” By Clyde R. Miller 
and Fréd Charles. Price, $1.20.—“The Good Citizen.” By 
Walter R. Hepner and Frances K. Hepner. Price, $1.40. 
—“Elements of Educational Psychology.” By Lawrence 
Augustus Averill. Price, $2.15—‘'The Story Reader.” 
Book I. By Sarah Cone Bryant. Price, 60 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“What Is Americanism?” By G. M. Wilson.—‘Where 
Our History Was Made.” By John T. Faris. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett and Company 

“Physiology and Hygiene for Secondary School.” By 
Francis M. Walters. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“The Improvement of Teaching.” By George E. Free- 
land.—“A Study of Public School Costs in Illinois Cities.” 
By American Council on Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Trois Semaines en France.” By L. Chouville and D. 
L. Savory. Price, $1.20. Oxford, England: The Claren- 
don Press. 

“Books for the High School Library.” Illinois: Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

“Laboratory Manual of Chemistry.” By George 


Howard Bruce. Price, $1.20. New York: World Book 


Company. 
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Fall and Winter Protection for 


Subjected to Daily Handling, Soiling and Wear 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


for Outside Wear. 


HOLDEN REPAIRING MATERIALS 


for Inside Damage. 
Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES €. HOLDEN, President 


Five Text 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable: as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Shreveport on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, November 20, 21 and 22. 
Prominent speakers will be Miss 
Charl O. Williams of Memphis, 
Professor Sheldon Phelps of Peabody 
College, Nashville; and Governor 
Henry L. Fuqua and State Superin- 
tendent T. H. Harris of Louisiana; 
the music for the program will be in 
charge of Albert Edmund Brown, of 
the Ithaca Conservatory. 


Edwin F. Kimball, principal of the 
Gilbert Stuart School, Boston, was 
stricken with heart disease in his 
school recently and died a few minutes 
later. Mr. Kimball was a graduate 
of the Bridgewater State Normal 
School. He was enthusiastic profes- 
sionally and in civic welfare work. 

All married girls in Chicago under 
sixteen are to be compelled to attend 
public school, says W. Bodine, 
superintendent of Compulsory Edu- 
cation of the Board of Education. The 
man who marries a wife of school age 
is the one who is responsible for her 
attendance. The law provides that 
every person having custody of a child 
between the ages of seven and sixteen 
is accountable for the child’s regular 
attendance at school. When a man 
takes the custody of a bride under 
sixteen he is the “person” responsible. 


Seven years ago Frank Brown was 
a blacksmith in Smith Centre, Kas., 
with less than four months of school- 
ing. Now he is superintendent of 
schools in Ludington, Mich. He was 
wounded in the war and was placed 
in a trade school by the veterans’ 
bureau, but in view of his unusual 
brilliancy he was transferred to a de- 
gree course in the Kansas _ State 
Teaehers’ College. In forty-two 


months he made up eight years of 
elementary school -education, four 
years of ‘- school, and four years 
of college 


.of the best in the country. 


New York University has a highly 
attractive and practical course in home 
making and home nursing with Mrs. 
Clara E. Breakey as dean. It is one 
There are 
several branches of the subject that 
lead to the B. A. degree in as dignified 
a way as that which functions in 
French or Latin. 


Cincinnati's eight-year building pro- 
gram has $8,500,000 to spend. 


Two hundred fifty high school 
boys irom all parts of New Jersey 
invaded the State College of Agri- 
culture at New Brunswick, N. J., last 
week. The occasion was the ‘annual 
interscholastic judging contests ar- 
ranged by the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the State Col- 
lege co-operating. These boys have 
been trained by their agriculture 
teachers to judge corn, potatoes, 
apples, dairy cattle, swine and poultry, 
and at this state-wide contest teams 
from the various schools competed to 
determine which boys are the best all- 
around judges. Competition was very 
keen and intense interest was shown 
by the boys in this phase of their 
training in vocational agriculture. 
Such contests have much _ educational 
value, for the boys learn how to select 
the kinds of produce and_ livestock 
that give the most profits in farming. 

In addition to the contests the vari- 
ous professors of the college provided 
practical instruction in the latest de- 
velopments in agricultural production 
and marketing that apply to New Jer- 
sey conditions. The direct instruction 
these boys received was not the sole 
benefit they derived from the trip to 
New Brunswick. The mere bringing 
together of this large number of pupils 
from all parts of the state and allow- 
ing them to exchange ideas and discuss 
the problems of the farm meant much 
to them in preparation for their life 
work as future farmers of New Jer- 
sey. 


Philadelphia’s building bond issue 
provided $12,000,000 for 1925, and 
$28,000,000 for the next four years. 


The General Education Board, an 
institution whose most important 
function is to administer the Rocke- 
feller benefactions for educational 
purposes, has announced a gift of an 
endowment of $1,000,000 each to 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, 
conditioned on the raising by each of 
these schools of an equal amount. 


Milwaukee's five-year school build- 
ing program has $8,400,000 to invest. 


Eyes 


Ss the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE. 
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EYES 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


_ Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y¥., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty y 


Established 1890 


ears of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


d normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


Recommends college an 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Thomas of the 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, is one of 
a committee chosen from the various 
schools of the state to work out details 
for a state-wide music contest for 
South Dakota. The plan is to divide 
the state into a certain number 
of districts and to have the high 
schools within these districts com- 
pete with one another. Last year 
such a contest was held at Madison 
with over 1,000 high school students 
competing, including pianists, violin- 
ists, vocalists (soloists glee 
clubs), bands and orchestras. The 
committee in charge was so _ pleased 
with the success of this contest that 
it was decided to enlarge the field of 
competition. Any high school in the 
northern half of South Dakota may 
write to Professor Ivor Thomas, 
Aberdeen, for further information. 
The contest will be held some time 
next spring. 


Professor Ivor 


New Bedford, Mass., in 1925 will 
invest $3,000,000 in new school build- 
ings. 


St. John’s College, Brooklyn, offers 
courses in co-operation with the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ “Association which 
lead to the undergraduate degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science, and to the graduate degree .of 
Master of Arts. These courses are ar- 
ranged for the convenience of the 
teachers in the public schools with a 
view of allowing them to complete the 
work for their degree without inter- 
fering with the duties of their pro- 
fession. Those holding the Maxwell 
Training School diploma or its equiva- 
lent are credited with advanced stand- 
ing, and courses of college grade pur- 
sued in other recognized institutions 
will be accepted as contributory to a 
degree. 

San Francisco is to invest $12,000,- 
000 in new school buildings. 

Des Moines has invested $7,000,000 
in new school buildings in the last four 
years. 

Columbus, Ohio, has invested $6.- 
000,000 in new school buildings in the 
last five years. 


DURANC 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. 


g00d penmanshi 


please let us tell you all about it. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN HANDWRITING 


within ethical bounds embracing LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE and EN- 
is developed by teachers and pupils who learn PALMER 


THE PALMER METHOD FREE SERVICE is maintained for all schools 
in which the Palmer Method Textbooks are used. 


If you do not understand the PALMER METHOD PLAN thru which 
thruout a school system may soon be an assured fact, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ml. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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MEETINGS +-TO BE HELD 


NOVEMBER. 


6-7-8: 
Colorado 


cretary, Commonwealth 


520 
Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meetin 
Teachers’ ‘Association. 
G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison, 


6: Wisconsin Hi ° 
sociation, Teachere Ag 


6-8: Min 
tion, St. Paul Educational Associa. 
owa ociet f 
Teachers Des. Science 
a 
Des Moines, eachers Association, 
Olorado Education Associatio 
— Junction, Pueblo, and Dew 


Iowa Association 


Teachers, Ames. Mathematics 


7: Essex County 


Convention. (Mass.) Teachers 


8-11: Seventh National Cc 
of American Co onference 
tion, Columbus, Life Associa. 


13: Massachusetts 


Association. Superintendents 


13-14: New England Associati 
House, eaten. 


24-26: The Central Section 
fornia Teachezrs’ Association 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent L, 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi. 
cont, Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
esno, airm 
Committee. 


8-11: Arkansas State T. d 
sociation, Little Rock. 


10-i1: National Association 
Universities in the United Stated 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 


11: Women’s Educati - 


11-14: National League of Com 
pul- 
sory Education 
Canada. Officials, Windsor, 


12-14: Nebraska Home 
Associatiun, Lincoln. 


13-14: Association of - 
versities, Akron, Ohio. whee 


Economics 


18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, 


20-21-22: Louisiana Teachers Ass0- 
ciation, annual convention, Shreve- 
port, La. 


20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 


24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 


24-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 


26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 


27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
ome Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten _Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 


mond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 
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g1-29:_ National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


98; Association of Schools and Col- 
leges of the Middle = and 
Maryland, Washington, D. 
Maryland State Teachers’ 
tion, Baltimore. 


3-29: Central Association of Science 
nd Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
filinois. 


99: Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


DECEMBER. 


1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 


2%: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 


: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


27-28: American So- 
ciety, New York City 
97-29: American Association for 


Labor Legislation, 


Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of 
Washington, D. C 


27-30: American Political 
Association, Washington, D 


2-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


America, 


Science 


29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. 

Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 


29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 


2%: Montana State Teachers’ 
ciation, Helena. 


2-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 


JANUARY, 1925. 


6-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 


6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 


16: Louisville Educational 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


of 
Ohio. 


Asso- 


Associa- 


22-26: Department 


Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 


Superior teachers for emergency positions 


_ BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de. 
siring Promotion. 


ALBERT 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 


booklet, “T i 
2TH YEAR Peyton, Bldg., Spokane, Wn. As a mn 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
-and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogg's Agency 


sirable place or know voese a teacher 
31 Union Square, New Y 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you neee a teacher for any de- 
may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


New 


406 Union 


Pittsburgh, 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1386 Euclid Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 


free to school Officials. 


York City 


Trust Building 
Pa, 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


Assists Teachers in 


We receive calls for teachers 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


SEND FOR 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 


from every state 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


Obtaining Positions 


in the Union and can 


CIRCULARS 


We have 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon 


Long Distance Telephone 


unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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AVE. you inaugurated a regular course of Music 
Appreciation in your lower grades? | 
Why begin your structure of music understand- 
ing at the top? You would not teach literature that way. 
Why not train the ears of the little children during the i 
sensory period when the ears want to be trained, letting 
them “learn to listen” while the listening is a natural de- . 
velopment of the aural sense? 
After all, why not base your so-called ‘‘regular work” 
on a thoroughly worked-out course in ear training, in 
music literature, sequential, constructive, beginning some- 
where purposefully, leading on progressively, arriving 
logically at the end of the elementary grades with a love 
for beautiful music—a working knowledge of instruments, 
rhythms, themes, simple form, and a music vocabulary 
acquired of some hundreds of exquisite melodies, tunes and 
rhythms—reactions that will not only furnish a sound basis 
for music work in junior high and high school, but will 
have implanted the love of and taste for finer music for life? 
Such a course is found completely worked out in definite 
lessons for each year from First to Sixth in our “Music 
Appreciation with the Victrola for Children.” 
Can you afford not to give your pupils this wonderful 
journey into “the life beautiful” next year? 
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Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
| Camden, New Jersey 
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